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N plains as full of beauty as the sun ere shines upon, in sunny France, far southward, 

stands the city of Narbonne. 

Long years ago, while passing by the church of old St. Just, whose body, years and years 
before, had crumbled into dust, 

I stepped within the open door and idly walked around, inscriptions read upon the slabs in 
consecrated ground, : 

In silent wonder stood before the paintings fine and rare, and marveled at the statues placed in 
niches here and there. 


Suspended o’er the altar rail, its surface flashing bright, a lamp of solid silver swung, with 
veiled and mystic light ; 
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And while I looked, with wondering mind, an aged monk 
appeared, 

In gown and cowl of sombre black, with shaven head and 
beard— 

Whom I addressed with reverence due, and sought his 
tale to know— 

Ere chancel window should be tinged with sunset’s red- 
dening glow. 

He gave assent, and seated in a straight-back, rustic pew, 

He told the story which, in turn, I now relate to you. 


Five centuries and a half ago, when, one cold winter’s 
night, 

The moon at full on all the plain shed soft and radiant 
light, 

Armed cavaliers in little bands rode swiftly in Narbonne, 

From street to street until they reached the Rue de St. 
Bourdonne, ; 

Where lived the thrifty Israelites, great traders of that 
time, 

In silks and satins from the East, in gems from every 
clime. 

Before an antique, stately house, one separate little band, 

Led by a youthful chevalier, dismounted by command, 

And plied their halberds on the door. So wild the uproar 
grew 

That startled neighbors sprang from bed and wide their 
windows threw. 

In time an old and feeble man drew back the creaking 
door, 

And asked them in a quavering voice what message they 
bore. 

They answered not, but passing by, stepped full within 
the hall, 

Dim lighted by a lamp which cast their shadows on the 
wall. 

The old man, struck with shrinking fear, stood motionless 

. and dumb, 

And ere the chevalier could speak to say why he had 
come, 

A beauteous maiden, lightly clad, threw wide a neigh- 
boring door, , 

And running rapidly across the tesselated floor, 

Encircled with her arms his neck, and giving him a kiss, 

Said, ‘‘ Joez, darling, thou art come, I knew I should not 
miss 

The sight of thy dear face to-night, I waited day by 


ay; 
And recognized thy horse’s step when thou wert far 
away.” 


Her loving words scarce left her lips, ere, startled as the 
fawn, 

When first it hears the baying hound’s deep tones at early 
dawn, 

She backward drew, and sank upon a lowly stool with 
fright, 

With disappointment in her face, and gazing on the 
knight, 

She shuddered like one crazed, and then in piteous 
accent said: 

“Tis not my Joez—ah, no, no!” and bowed her weeping 
head. ; 

*¢ Well said,’’ replied the stranger knight, ‘‘thy Joez is 
not here, 

Cordova’s merchant citizen, to thee so very dear, 

But Jean de Lille Jourdain, of France, and ample force I 
bring 

To execute the orders of our sovereign lord, the King.”’ 


“Tis well,”’ replied the merchant, ‘get thee daughter to 
thy room, 
For I alone can fully do the honors of our home.”’ 


‘*Hold, there ! old man, thy hopes are vain, thy house 
with everything 
Is confiscated to the Crown, by order of the King.”’ 


‘‘Thou surely art deranged, Sire Jean, or better, art a 
child, 

And knowst not what thou sayest in thy words so fiercely 
wild ! ; 

See! Here is my commission written out in full and 
signed, 

Permitting me in merchandise to deal in every kind— 

In silks and satins from the East, in bronze and silver- 
ware, 

In purple woolens from the North, in gold and jewels 
rare. 

Begone, then, ere it be too late in safety to retreat— 

Ere in the Consul’s namé I call assistance from the street, 

To vindicate the legal rights endowed in full on me, 

And by the strength of lusty arms, enforce authority !”’ 


‘*Once more, old man, I tell thee here, ’tis vain to waste 
‘thy words, 

For all effect thou may as well hold converse with the 
birds, 

For listen, while I read to thee, as given for this place, 

Our noble lord and Majesty’s decree against thy race: 

‘I, Sovereign Philippe, King of France by grace of God 
decree 

That since the states of Langue d’ Oc retuse excise to me, 

All houses, lands and goods possessed by Lombards in 
Narbonne, 

Shall suffer confiscation in the int’rest of the Crown. 

And furthermore, I here command my loyal cavaliers 

To drive beyond the city wall, despite their prayers and 
tears, 

All people of the hated race, wherever they be found, 

Except each family’s chosen head, who shall be firmly 
bound, 

And cast within the dungeon walls and there remain till I 

See fit to open wide the doors and give them liberty.’ 

So thou canst see thy fate is sealed, thy wealth has from 
thee flown : 

Guards, seize at once your prisoners, but bind the man 
alone.”’ 


* Twas done. 
realize, 
So suddenly had all this passed, so great was his surprise. 
*T was other than a fearful dream, a vision light as air, 
The offspring of his fitful sleep disturbed by daily care. 
Diana, none the less amazed, stood rooted to the floor, 
While piercing winds blew sharply through the thin, light 
dress she wore, 
Which clung around her shapely form, so. delicate and 
tall, 
As vines upon the mighty oak, or ivy on the wall. 
Heronly thought, that, lightly-clad, before a stranger eye 
She stood exposed, with no retreat to which she dared to 


E’en then the poor old man could scarcely 


fly. 

The modest blush suffused her cheek, despite her grief 
and fear, 

Though wild her look and frantic, as she faced the chev- 
alier, 

And heard her father murmur in his deep despair and 
gloom, 

**Jehovah, God of Israel! what will 
doom !”’ 


be our awful 


‘List well,’’ replied the knight, and I will- quickly tell to 
thee, 
Thy fate and that of thine, as here ordained by this de- 
cree. 
As father of this family thy sentence sternly calls 
For thy incarceration now within the prison walls.” 
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‘Oh God, protect us! But my child, the darling of my 
heart ! 

What will be done with her when we are rudely torn 
apart ? 


“She fares as many others will belonging to thy race, 

Compelled to seek another home when hunted from this 
place.” 

“‘Didst hunted say? Not hunted? No, oh, no! thou 


canst not mean 
To do a deed so cruel—nay, so barbarous, Sire Jean !”’ 


Who acts, as did his father once, with orders of the 


Let God reward the traitor for this treasovable thing !’’ 


However ready to relent, in vain Jean found it then, 
And turning from the kneeling girl, gave orders to his 


To finish what they had begun. 





king ; 







men 





Diana wildly cried, 













“Yes, hunted, banished from her home! Dost doubt 
my will or power ? 
She leaves the threshold dear to her within this very 


hour.”’ 


Diana started as she heard the words of fearful sound, 

And sprang before the chevalier, as springs the nimble 
hound, 

With tremor clutched him by the arm, and, looking in his 
face, 

Said, ‘‘ Where will Joez find me if thou driv’st me from 
this place ?”’ 


‘“‘Upon my faith, let Joez find her anywhere he can, 

But let us not forget, I pray, most worthy Sire Jourdain, 

That thirteen expeditions must be made by us to-night, 

Each one like this before the sun gives forth his morning 
light, . 

And if we stop as long at each as we have lingered here 

We scarce can do our duty,” said a sturdy cavalier. 


“True, true, my man, thou speakest well, we must be on 
our way, 

Soon will the wakeful chanticleer announce the coming 
day. 

Come, girl ! prepare to follow to the nearest city gate, 

And there thou canst in patience for thy darling Joez 
wait. 

Fear not that thou wilt miss him, lovers’ eyes are always 
keen, 

Throughout the city he will seek to find his love and 
queen.”’ , 


“But the night—the cold! If driven forth, my child 
will surely die ; 

Oh, good my lord, have pity on a father’s agony !”’ 

“Oh, drive me not! See, here upon my bended knees I 
pray 

That thou, this night alone, within Narbonne wilt let me 
stay ! 

Upon my soul’s salvation, I expect my Joez soon, 

He promised he would come before the sinking of the 
moon. 

I will wait for him till morning dawns, and should he not 
appear, 

I know that I shall perish through my grief, the cold, and 
fear ; 

Then when the passers-by behold my body lying still, 

They surely then will say that thou hast done thy sov- 
ereign’s will.”’ 





Ere Jean could speak, the heavy tramp of horse was 
heard near by, 

At sound of which Diana sprang with loving, joyful cry, 

But soon shrank back, as through the door red torches 
cast their light, 

And rough, forbidding voices broke the stillness of the 
night. 


“How easy,”’ taunted one, “to see the troops are waiting 
here, 
Of Sire Jean de Lille Jourdain, the gallant chevalier, 

















































‘* AN AGED MONK APPEARED.”’ 





And begged him not to drive her forth, but kill her by his 
side ; 

And when, repulsed, she fainting fell, unconscious, at his 
feet, 

Together with her father she was dragged into the street. 









Thus one of many households was destroyed by that 
decree— 
Thus loving hearts were torn apart, despite their agony. 







The months rolled by. The summer day was drawing to 
an end, 

The shadows of the night began with twilight rays to 
blend, 

The little bird had ceased to chirp, and lay within its 
nest, 

The gentle breeze, which through the day had blown, 
was lulled to rest ; i . 

*T was when the flowers’ sweetness give their fragrance to 
the air, 

When nature is so beautiful, relieved from sunlight 
glare, 

When distant gleams of sultry heat in waves of flashing 
light ; 

Reveal the dim horizon, dark forerunner of the night. 
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On cushions at the feet of Rassalinde de la 
Baume, 

With lover’s eyes uplifted, feasting on her 
lovely form, 

Sat happy Jean de Lille Jourdain ; while, smil- 
ing by her side, 

His mother fondled with the curls of his af- 

_ fianced bride ; 

Her white, unspotted robes in graceful folds 

around her cast, 
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The young and gallant lover telling stories of the past ; 
Their mutual glances meeting, both their hearts with rap- 
ture thrilled, 

Assured their cup of pleasure to the overflow was 
filled, 

Nor thinking for a moment of the devasting plague 

Then raging over Langue d’Oc, except as vision vague. 

Their dreams too soon were broken by the opening of the 
door— 

A woman closely veiled, along the rich mosaic floor 

Moved gently t’ward the happy pair; Jean turned and 
quickly sprang 


‘‘AND PLIED THEIR HALBERDS ON THE DOOR.”’ 


Erect, enraged, and through the hall his clear voice 
loudly rang ; 


‘“¢Thy bidding here, at this strange time! 
wouldst seek, 

Unknown, and unannounced as due? 
woman, speak !’’ 


what is it thou 


I charge thee, 


The muffled figure heeded not, till, standing by his side, 

With bony finger pointed to his lovely, promised bride, 

With eager words, yet doubting, asked in voice of purest 
tone, 

“Ts that thy heart’s loved darling, whom thou soon wilt 
call thine own ?”’ 


‘Thou sayest rightly,’’ briefly spoke the wondering chev- 
alier. 


‘“"Tis well! replied the woman ; “I am glad to find her 
here !”’ 

And passing quickly till she stood before the shrinking 
maid 

Gazed intently through her veil awhile, and then she 
slowly said, : : 
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‘““DIANA, NONE THE LESS AMAZED, STOOD ROOTED TO THE FLOOR.”’ 


As if impressed each word she spoke with solemn truth 
was fraught : 

“‘Oh, surely she is beautiful, aye, more than I had 
thought!’ 


‘““What means this!’ Jean abruptly spoke, astounded 
with the scene 

So overwhelming to them all: ‘‘ What, woman, does this 
mean ?”” 


‘‘What means it?”? she responded. 
thou shall hear ! 

’Tis that the thought of losing her will fill thy soul with 
fear. 


**Listen well, and 


‘Of losing her ?’’ now cried Sire Jean, ‘‘the woman must 
be mad! 

How came she here? What purpose can have brought 
her, good or bad ?”’ 


‘‘How came I here? What wish have I? I tell thee, 
noble sir, 

I came to warn of danger overhanging thee and her ; 

Of projects of thine enemy, unswerving as the sun, 

To tear thee from thy beautiful, thine own beloved one.”’ 


‘“No enemy can touch me here, nor have I aught to fear, 

Protected by my ramparts, and my true sword ever near ; 

Were it Count de Foix or Armagnac; aye, by my very 
might, 

Our noble Sovereign, King of France!’ thus fiercely 
spoke the knight. 


‘“Thy foe is not like one of these, with men-at-arms 
at call; 

Tis one poor woman only, weaker far above them all; 

But she, despite thy ramparts bold and ever-ready sword, 

Her — just as certain holds, as vengeance of the 

ord !”’ 

While speaking thus, the veiled unknown advanced with 

quickening pace 


Toward fair Rassalinde. 
face 

And hand upon his poignard, threw himself between 
the two— 

Ashamed to fear a woman, yet uncertain what to do. 

But sad forebodings seized him, while he tremblingly 
exclaimed : 

“Who art thou? And thy bidding here? 
forthwith be named !’’ 


Jean, with anxious pallid 


Let both 


““Who am I? 
breath— 
Poor Diana Merrichi; and I seek thy speedy death !’’ 


And my mission? I will tell thee in a 


At this threat, Rassalinde fearful 
shriek, 

The life-blood rushing backward paled the roses of her 
cheek ; 

But Jean, at once regaining self-control, and filled with 
shame, 

For fear which had possessed him, inconsistent with his 
fame, 

Looked down upon Diana with intense, disdainful smile, 


As fiercely she continued, being now unveiled the while : 


started up with 


“Too true, I am that maiden, daughter of the hated race, 

Who once was humbled to thy feet, and forced, with 
tearful face, 

To plead in vain, permission on the cheerless stone to 
lie, 

Upon the threshold of her home, beneath the wintry 
sky, 

To wait her lover’s coming, through the weary hours of 
night— “ss 

An outcast, homeless, orphaned, weeping, overcome with 
fright.”’ 


‘Enough, enough !’’ replied the knight, ‘‘depart, ere at 
my call 

The servants quickly seize upon and force thee from 
the hall !’’ 
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**They dare not !’’ said Diana, ‘‘ they are stricken all with 
fear 1’ 


‘* Then I alone will do it !’’ said the angry chevalier. 

And now advancing to her, growing angry more and 
more 

He grasped her by the arm, and tried to force her to the 
door. 

But she in turn seized on his hand, and thrust between 
her own, 

Convulsive clung as though her rage had turned her into 
stone. 

A moment thus, then ere the knight her angry hold could 
break, 

She suddenly released his hand, and to him pleading 
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Had lightning bolt among them struck, the shock had 
been the same, 

That foul suspicion should arise to mar the knight's fair 
name. x 

Twixt hope and fear his lady true in silence pleading 
gazed, 

Yet not one word he answered there, dumbfounded and 
amazed. 

But soon the spell was broken, and Diana’s meaning 
plain, 

While taunting, she exulted now, as o’er a viper slain. 





** Ha! Jean de Lille Jourdain, sir knight, where now thy 
vaunted sword, ; 
Thy ramparts and thy towers bold against a woman’s 
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‘*ON CUSHIONS AT THE FEET OF RASSALINDE DE LA BAUME.”’ 


‘** Yes, I will go, but yet one little favor grant, I pray, 
For all the evil thou hast caused to me since that dread 
day ; 
But once again let me behold thine own affianced bride, 
While on my soul I swear to thee to linger by thy side.” 


They moved t’ward Rassalinde fair, who, trembling still 
with fear, 

Upheld by Lady Lille Jourdain, shrank back as she came 
near ; 

And looked with terror while her Jean, as if in trance, 
obeyed, 

With hand in hand now intertwined, each movement of 
the maid, 

As if some horror o’er them hung, in silence most 
profound, 

A while gach on the other gazed, nor uttered yet a 
sound, 

Until Diana, pushing Jean with hand uplifted, cried : 


“*See! Rassalinde de la Baume, behold him at thy side— 

Thy loved one, whom Diana, scorned Diana, takes from 
thee, 

To show how one Merrichi can her own avenger be !” 


‘I swore to be revenged on thee; that oath I now 


fulfill— 

Thou carriest in thee germs of death—the plague, so sure 
to kill! 

Look not amazed upon me, for ’tis holy truth I tell, 

For I, too, am infected, and must die with thee as 
well ! 

Look now on thy affianced ! 
bright ! 

Could mortal ever see on earth a more entrancing 
sight ? 

Feast, feast 
ing by; 

Thine hours 
die !’’ 


See how beautiful and 


thine eyes upon her, forthy time is pass- 


now are numbered ere thou liest down to 


She ceased; and Rassalinde, wild with terror, quickly 
sprang 

Beside her lover, while her screams throughout the cha- 
teau rang. F 

But shunning her, he shouted, ‘‘ Touch me not—I am not 
thine ! 

The seal of Death is on me, and his fingers 
twine : 


inter- 
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So soon about my heartstrings, and my blood is coursing 
fast, 

Like rushing mountain torrents when the furious storm 
is past !”” 


‘‘He is mine, my own affianced,”’ said Diana, ‘‘ mine 
alone ! 

Take care of Rassalinde, for I love her as mine own ; 

But Jean and I are wedded in the holy bonds of death, 

No more shall we be parted till we draw our final 
breath !”’ 

And she, her arms entwining round his neck as though a 
snake, 

With grasp his strongest efforts found impossible to 
break, 

His face with kisses covered as a serpent smears its 
prey, 

While mother nor the maiden could their dreadful strug- 
gle stay. 

The valets hastened to the room, but stopped in sore 
affright 

At threshold when their eyes beheld the terrifying 
sight. 

None dared approach the wretched man, but, struggling 
there alone, 

He saw all those about him stand tranfixed in living 
stone— 





Till, forced in self-defence, he drove his poignard like a 
dart, 

And poor, avenged Diana lifeless fell, pierced through the 
heart. 


In terror, Lady Lille Jourdain a solemn vow had 
made, 

A silver lamp to give St. Just, if he her son would 
aid ; : 


And vineyards given to the church this lamp to keep 
aflame, 

Would seem to prove that Jean was saved through his 
most potent name. 

But still he lost his strong left hand—so run the records 
true— : 

Which Diana in her bitter rage bad bitten through and 
through, 

And this no doubt obtained for him the name, not heard 
before, 

Of ‘Sire of the Dead Hand,’’ that he for ever after 
bore 

In legends of the fireside, or in the fearful shock 

Of wars between the English and the men of Langue 
d’Oc. 


The good monk ceased his story, just as through the 
quiet air 

The Vesper bells were calling all the faithful souls to 
prayer. 

He silently then left me, while I humbly bowed my 
head, 

Invoking blessed memories of Diana lying dead ; 

More sinned against than sinning ; father, lover, home— 
all lost, 

Is it strange she should avenge her wrongs, although her 
life it cost ? 


Henry F. Kina. 





DORCAS, THE DAUGHTER OF FAUSTINA. 


BY NATHAN BEN NATHAN, AN ESSENEAN, 
(AUTHOR OF *‘ ARIUS THE LIBYAN,’?) 


CHAPTER IX. 
A FAIR CONTRACT FOR A PAGAN. 

WHEN the young centurion entered the cell of Phoebe, 
the girl instinctively drew away to that side of the room 
into which the fast fading light of day sifted through a 
small, narrow window that was well-secured by trans- 
verse iron bars morticed deeply into the walls of solid 
stone. Observing the growing darkness of the dungeon, 
Marcellus rapped on the heavy door with his sword- 
hilt, and when the sentry answered, he said: ‘“‘ Bring 
thou a lamp hither ;”’ and soon the sentry opened the 
door and gave unto him a small lamp lighted, which the 
centurion placed upon the table. Then laying his 
sword across the table, he seated himself upon the only 
chair, and turning to the young girl, he said, in harsh 
and peremptory tones: ‘‘Come thou hither, and be 
seated upon this couch! I would talk with thee, and 
see thy face when thou dost answer !”’ 

The frightened girl hesitated for a moment to obey 
him, and gazed appealingly into the young man’s hag- 
gard but determined face. ‘‘ Come thou hither,’’ he 
said again, with sterner accents. 

Then, preserving her self-possession by a mighty 
effort, she calmly came forward and took the seat upon 
the couch indicated by the gesture of his hand, near 
and immediately in front of him, with the lamp-light 
shining full upon her. The centurion turned his hag- 


gard face and gazed into her timid eyes long and ear- 


nestly, with a look as cruel and hard as any murderer’s 
visage ever wore, and then, in tones husky with some 
strong but suppressed passion, he said: *‘Thou art a 
Christian, and thou kuowest the sentence passed upon 
thee; but I would know more of the accursed and 
criminal association to which thou dost belong—and I 
will question thee. If thou dost answer me truthfully 
and promptly, without any equivocation or evasion, I 
will show thee respect and kindness ; if thou dost lie to 
me, or if thou dost prevaricate, or if thou refuse to 
answer, or if thou dost seek to conceal anything of 
which I ask thee, I will in no way stand between thee 
and the sentence of the court. Wilt thou be truthful, 
direct, and without deceit, or not ??’ 

His hard but feverish eyes were fixed unblenchingly 
upon those of the shrinking girl. But Phceebe calmly 
answered: ‘‘I thank God, Roman, this night, that 
there is no act of all my life that needeth to be con- 
cealed. There is nothing in the faith of a Christian 
but what all men are invited and earnestly exhorted to 
know and examine for themselves. Thou canst put no 
question to me, centurion, which I need hesitate to 
answer truthfully and unreservedly, either concerning 
my own poor life, if thou dost wish to examine that, or 
concerning our pure, peaceful, harmless, and glorious 
religion, except that I will not betray any who are 
known to me to be Christians; nor will I reveal unto 
thee any sign or word by which the Persecuted recog- 
nize each other. Except these two things, ask what 
thou wilt, and I will answer thee truly, directly, and 
intelligently, as far as my little knowledge may serve 
me.” . 

‘¢ Dost thou belong to any organized body, or society, 
ee the Christians ?”’ 


‘** Yea,’’ answered Phoebe, ‘‘and have done so from 
infancy. I was raised up in the Church,’” 

‘** Hast thou been accustomed to take part in the 
secret rites and ceremonies of these societies ?” 

** Assuredly,’? answered Phoebe; ‘“‘ but thou must 
know that there is nothing in the nature of secrecy in 
our Christianity. On the contrary, the Church would 
gladly hold all its services in the light of day—publicly 
—if the Roman law allowed it ; only, while the per- 
secution continues, we are compelled to worship in 
secret.”’ ; 

‘““What are your rites and ceremonies? What 
eidolons or images do ye use in them? What do the 
Christians do in these assemblies ?”” 

**It would take long to tell thee all intelligibly. The 
principal ceremonies are Baptism, administered when 
one unites himself with one of our communities ; the 
Supper of Our Lord, consisting of a taste of consecrated 
bread and wine, used commonly once a week ; singing, 
prayer, and preaching, in which the Presbyters explain 
the Sacred Book, or exhort men to the observance of 
the precepts therein contained.”’ 

‘*T know something of all these things of which thou 
hast spoken, from hearing or reading the examinations 
of other Christians ; but have they not secret rites, 
which they refuse to reveal, even to save themselves 
from tortures and from death ? Abominable practices, 
which shun the light of day, and which they are 
attestated by mighty oaths never to disclose ? Speak 
thou the truth !”’ he said, sternly and vehemently. 

** Nay, verily,”’ said Phoebe ; ‘* but whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are honorable, and whatsoever things are of good 
report, we seek for those things earnestly.”’ 

‘* What is the real object of these societies ?” 

‘To preserve and disseminate the knowledge of One 
True God, and of His Son, Our Saviour ; to encourage 
each other in holy living, and to avoid all sin.”’ 

‘*What form of oath or obligation is the bond of 
union among them ?”’ 

‘“*There is no oath taken, no obligation executed. 
One who is admitted into a church giveth all that he 
hath for the common good, promises to lead a pure and 
blameless life, and to love the brethren—that is, all who 
are Christians.”’ 

‘* What dost thou suppose to be the chief or vital 
point in the whole system ?”’ 

**Only faith in Christ, as a Divine Saviour, and the 
Agapé ; that love for all men, and especially for the 
brethren, for which, I have been told, you Romans 
have no word in your language. ”’ 

“What is Agapé ?”’ 

“*T hardly know how to tell thee that. The nearest 
word is charity, and that giveth but a portion of the 
meaning ; for when Paul, who also was a prisoner here 
at Rome for Christ’s sake, seeketh to define this charity 
he saith: ‘Though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, [am nothing. 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.’ Charity 
suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; doth not 
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behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not her own; is not 
easily provoked ; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; believeth all 
things ; hopeth all things; endureth all things ; charity 


man, and, notwithstanding that, a Christian. 


‘* First inform me why thou askest concerning him ?”’ 
‘“*T perceive that thou dost know the man,’’ said 
Marcellus. ‘‘ I do not; but know that he is an educated 
I seek 


THE GIRL STRETCHED HERSELF OUT UPON THE PRISON COUCH, WITHOUT ANY 
SENSE OF DOUBT OR FEAR. 


never faileth. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three ; but the greatest @f these is charity. Ah! 
Roman, if all men had this divine charity in the souls 
of them, no man, woman, nor child need ever fear to 
be wronged or injured by any one; and this grace, the 
issue of which is a life, pure, harmless, useful and 
beautiful here, and eternal life in the world to come, is 
that for which all Christians seek.” 

‘“‘ Thou lookest as if thou didst believe in the verity 
of that which thou hast spoken !”’ said the centurion. 

‘*Yea,’’? answered Phoebe; ‘‘ with all my soul and 
strength do I believe, and would to God that thou, and 
all men with thee, did so believe.”’ 

Then there fell a long silence between them. The 
girl quietly watched him, hoping and praying that 
some holy influence might soften his heart toward her- 
self, and save her from all harm, but the young man 
sat with bowed head, and strong, inscrutable counten- 
ance ; submerged in troubled, doubtful, bitter thoughts, 
until he seemed almost to have forgotten the presence 
of his prisoner and all their gloomy surroundings. 
Finally he roused himself by a visible effort, and fixing 
his eyes once more upon the young girl’s face, he said, 
in sudden, imperative tones: ‘* Knowest thou the Jew, 
Epaphras ?” 

Instantly the girl’s face, that had begun to glow with 
enthusiasm while she recited the glorious hymn of 
Paul in praise of charity, and that has remained bright 
and hopeful ever since, was clouded with a shadow of 
trouble, but almost as quickly it resumed its usual ex- 
pression of self-possession, and after a momentary 
hesitation she replied: ‘‘I do know an Epaphras, who 
is an Israelite by birth, but whether he be the same of 
whom thou speakest I know not.”’ 

‘*Yea,’’ said Marcellus, with hard, bitter sarcasm ; 
‘“‘an Israelite by birth; a Christian by religion; a 
learned man, too; perhaps, a teacher or a bishop of 
the sect—dost thou not know him ?”’ 


to injure him, but only to be certain whether thou not 
knowest the man.” 

‘*Yea,’’ said Phoebe ; ‘‘I do know him, Roman; a 
great, good and useful man, and a Christian. What 
wouldst thou have of him ?”’ 

‘** Nothing, replied Marcellus. ‘‘ But dost thou know 
that Dorcas, the daughter of Faustina, of whom this 
same Epaphras hath been guardian, teacher and 
friend ?”’ 

‘*T have never seen the maiden,’’ answered Phoebe, 
‘**but have often heard of her; for she is an orphan, 
both of whose parents suffered martydom for Jesus, 
and all the churches love and honor her.”’ 

The angry light once more blazed in the young man’s 
feverish eyes, and he demanded harshly : ‘‘ How is it 
that thou knowest Epaphras and not Dorcas ?—The 
guardian and not the ward ?” 

‘* Simply from the fact that Epaphras hath sometimes 
held services for our community, but I was never at his 
chapel, nor hath Dorcas, so far as Iam informed, ever 
attended ours ; therefore, I have never met with her.”’ 

** That, indeed, seemeth plausible enough,’’ Marcellus 
said ; ** but thou couldst find her for me, couldst thou 
not ?” 

“Yea, verily,’ said Phebe. ‘I could communicate 
with Epaphras through our own pastor, and so easily 
find the maiden Dorcas.”’ 

“Then, if thou wilt swear in good faith that thou 
wilt find and bring her unto me, thou shalt go hence 
unharmed, and I will henceforth stand for a friend 
whose protection thou and thy father may safely claim. 
I will gratify any reasonable wish of thine if thou shalt 
deliver unto me the maiden Dorcas.”’ 

‘Why dost thou so earnestly seek after Dorcas ?”’ 

‘**That is mine own affair,’”? he answered, angrily, 
“and cannot in anywise concern thee. Thou shalt be 
safe, I tell thee, and thou and thy father shall enjoy my 
protection, if thou wilt discover the girl and give her 
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up to me. If not, remember to what thou art con- 
demned ; and the hours are passing rapidly.” 

The girl blanched with fear and sorrow, but she an- 
swered boldly : ‘‘ Roman, thou canst not name a reward 
for which I would betray my sister Dorcas unto thee !”’ 

‘Thy sister!’? said Marcellus, furiously. ‘‘ Even 
now thou hast declared to me that thou didst not even 
know the girl.” 

‘* Yea,” answered Phoebe, quietly ; nor do I' know 
her, even by the sight ; but she, also, is a Christian, 
and all Christian girls are sisters to each other. That is 
the Agapé. I would not betray her to secure my life, 
nor for any price that thou couldst offer, if thou didst 
own the empire.”’ 

‘*T do not ask thee to betray the girl. I would not 
_ injure her; but I want her! Canst thou not see that 
I am miserable because she hath forsaken me ?”? Canst 
thou not see that I suffer because I see her face and 
hear her voice no more? Dioscuri!’? he shouted, 
- fiercely ; “‘but thou shalt seek and find her for me! 
Dost thou hear? I say thou shalt!” 

*¢ Never !”? she answered, quietly, ‘‘ unless thou first 


inform me why thou dost so passionately desire to find. 


her, and I then, knowing all, shall believe that it is 
right to aid thee ; for if it seemeth wrong to me, I will 
not aid thee, Roman.” 

The young man gazed upon her fiercely and fixedly, 
and saw that it would be useless to attempt to compel 
that seemingly calm and immovable being to aid him, 
or even to promise todoso. ‘‘ Thou art like unto all 
that cherish the accursed superstition !’’ he cried, with 
fearful bitterness of spirit. ‘‘ Calm, unmovable, im- 
placable, indifferent to the joys and sorrows of all men! 
Enemies of the human race! Scorning reward or pun- 
ishment alike! Alive only to the terrible bondage 
which this fatal superstition fastens upon the heart and 
brain. Thou darest even to scorn my very sorrow, and 
it would be a crime to pity one so pitiless as thou !”’ 

He sprang upand roughly seized the girl by the arm ; 
but, although terrified and almost despairing, she said; 
with seeming calmness: ‘‘ If thou dost suffer from any 
cause, believe me that I would rejoice to find it possible 
for me to aid thee. Wilt thou not tell me all, so that I 
may understand what may be the right, and do for thee 
all that duty may permit ?”’ 

The girl’s strange calmness, in such striking contrast to 
his own tempestuous passion, seemed greatly to soothe 
his violence, and he released her, saying: ‘*‘ Perhaps 
thou art right. Sit thou there, and I will tell thee all.” 


Then hurriedly, and with feverish voice and eyes, he. 


said: ‘‘ Dorcas was at the villa of my father, the Vice- 
Prefect Varus, for more than a year. She is the love- 

‘ liest and the most gifted girl in all the world, and Llove 
her more than I love my life. Suddenly, about a month 
ago, she disappeared—went away of her own accord— 
and she must be concealed somewhere among the 
Christians. I cannot live without her; thou must find 
her for me ;’’ and then, with almost intolerable sup- 
plication in his voice, he added: ‘‘ Thou wilt find her 
for me, wilt thou not ?” 

‘“* Didst thou tell Dorcas of thy love for her ?”’ 

‘¢ Yea, and that made her fly from me,’’ he answered, 
sadly. 

** And wouldst thou seek to compel her to return to 
thee, knowing that she loves thee not ?”’ 

**Dioscuri!’? he half shouted ; ‘‘ but Dorcas loveth 
only me. She did tell me that with all solemnity, and 
from her face and manner I do know she spoke the 
truth. And yet she hath forsaken me, nor have I seen 
nor heard of her since then.”’ 


‘* Didst thou ask her to become thy wife ?” 

“Nay, I think not. A wife is but.a higher sort of 
slave. In Rome we do not marry for love, but for in- 
terest or convenience. I do not suppose it occurred to 
me to talk of marriage ; but if she would only be my 
wife, I would be a happy man.” 

‘‘Perhaps thou hast made a large mistake, centurion. 
We Christian maidens marry only when we love, and 
love only when we marry. Our church saith: ‘ Be ye 
not unequally yoked together with unbelievers ;’ but if 
thou hadst desired Dorcas in marriage, she might not 
have left thee. ‘Of course, I do not know.” 

‘* Only find her for me,”’ said the young man ; “ only 
find her !”” . 

**T will do this much for thee,”’ said Phebe. “If 
thou wilt suffer me to go Hence unharmed, I will obtain 
speech of Dorcas, as thou knowest I can easily do, 
through Epaphras and eur Presbyters, and will on the 
next Sabbath—that is, the fourth day from now—meet 
thee wherever thou may’st appoint a place and will 
bring unto thee any message or letter which Dorcas 
may desire to send. If she refuse to write to thee, or 
to send thee any word, [ will nevertheless come unto 
thee again and inform thee exactly how my undertak- 
ing in thy business hath resulted. More than this I 
cannot promise thee to do.”’ 

‘** Dost thou say this in good faith, without equivoca- 
tion or lying ?”’ 

‘Christians never lie,” she answered, proudly. 
‘* Hast thou known of any Christian that did ever lie 
even to escape the rigor of the Roman laws ?”’ 

‘* Nay,’’ answered Marcellus, ‘‘ and I will even trust 
thy word. If thou shalt prove to be true and faithful, 
I will, henceforth, protect thee even if thou shouldst 
accomplish nothing. Only do all that thou canst do to 
aid me and thou shalt be safe.”’ 

Then the girl’s dark, luminous eyes grew soft, and she 
took the centurion’s hand in hers, and bending low, did 
kiss his hand, saying: ‘‘ Thou art a man just and mer- 
ciful according to thy light and knowledge. Surely, I 
think if the maiden Dorcas would be wife to any Ro- 
man who is not a Christian she would marry thee.”’ 

Then the young man spread his toga on the iron 
couch, saying to her, kindly: ‘‘ Thou must be weary, 
Pheebe. Repose thou here and have nofear. The couch 
is iron, it is'true, but it is smooth and thou wilt find it 
not uncomfortable. It is necessary that I, too, remain 
until the sun shall rise, and thou shalt then depart. On 
the evening of the fourth day hence come thou to the 
villa of the Vice-Prefect Varus on the Appian Way, 
according to thy promise, fearing nothing.” 

The girl stretched herself out upon the prison couch, 
without any sense of doubt or fear, and soon the sorrows 
of that long and weary day were lost to her in calm and 
healthful slumber. But the young man sat motionless, 
his elbow upon the table, his head upon his hand, and 
his sore heart overburdened with sleepless thoughts. 
He thought of Dorcas, and all that he had ever heard, 
and all that he had personally observed concerning the 
mysterious Christian Association to which she belonged, 
passed with the tide of conflicting emotions through his 
restless heart. What was he to think of this Christian 
community ? There was a hopeless and irreconcilable 
antagonism between what he had heard of the Christ- 
ians and what he had seen for himself. It.was neces- 
sary to reject one or the other view of the hated sect ; 
the difference between the two accounts of them could 
never be harmonized ; there was no possibility of holding 
to the possible verity of both views. He knew that for 
centuries the Imperial Edicts—the very highest and 
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most authoritative form of Roman law—issued for the 
suppression of Christianity, assumed the facts to be 
that it was a secret association of the depraved, vile and 
criminal—inhuman and pestilent, atheistic, licentious 
and cruel. He knew that even the grave, erudite, and 
laconic Tacitus, Rome’s greatest historian, had de- 
scribed the Christians in terms of calmest, unmitigated 
scorn and loathing, and had not censured the terrible 
cruelties inflicted upon them, even by Nero, whom he 
hated. He knew that the popular sentiment of Rome, 
and, in fact, of the Empire, held the Christians in utter 
abhorrence, and commonly attributed to them as rites 





the truth concerning them, no association on earth had 
ever been so hopelessly, desperately and determinedly 
wicked. Judged only by what he personally knew, no 
society was ever so pure, exalted, self-sacrificing and 
perfect. He could not decide for himself how the truth 


*was ; and hour after hour he pondered the subject with- 


out reaching any satisfactory conclusion. Fearing that 
even the outward appearance of temperance, veracity, 
meekness and constancy which had so powerfully im- 
pressed him upon many occasions, might be—as it was 
commonly said to be—only a mask behind which Chris- 
tianity concealed from the outraged and insulted world 
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“AND SO THEY DEPARTED FROM THAT CRUEL PLACE.’’ 


and ceremonies of their religion—crimes so utterly abomi- 
nable, that Pagan religion refused the promise of pardon 
to the perpetrators of such loathsome atrocities upon 
any terms whatever, and Pagan philosophy did not pre- 
tend to know or seek for any expiation for such guilt. 
But, personally, he knew that many of those who had 
been subjected to torture because of this religion, were 
firm, unyielding, meek, quiet, patient and forgiving ; 
praying even for their judges and executioners. He 
knew that only in rare instances had any crime been 
charged against them, except the crime of being Chris- 
tians, and in no instance had such crime been proved. 
The only pure, chaste, educated girls he had ever met 
with were both Christians, neither of them ascetics— 
both full of human kindliness and sympathy—but both as 
fixed and changeless as the everlasting hills in their de- 
votion to this terrible superstition, and in their adher- 
ance to that manner of life which seemed in some way 
to be the natural and logical outcome of their faith. 
One view must be true to the exclusion of the other ; 
there was no neutral ground between them upon which 
they could both stand together. If judged by what 
Roman law, and history, and opinions declared to be 
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an atheistic, beastly and abominable wickedness. And 
so, while the young girl slept calmly and peacefully, the 
Roman’s heart was like the troubled sea that cannot 
rest; and so the night passed slowly away, until the 
slant rays of the rising sun struck on the narrow dun- 
geon window. Then Phebe awoke, and her friendly: 
salutation being returned by the centurion, he rapped 
upon the door with his sword-hilt, and the sentry came 
and opened it. 

‘‘ Say thou nothing to any one,’’ Marcellus told_her, 
‘* but quietly follow me.”’ 

And quickly they passed through to the outer door 
of the prison, and there met with Lucanius, and father 
and daughter joyfully embraced each other, and so they 
departed from that cruel place. And the centurion 
passed them by, saying to the girl, in low, emphatic 
tones: ‘‘ Keep thou thy promises faithfully.’ 

To whom she answered, without pausing on her way : 
“Yea, Roman! Doubt not thou at all!” 

And as they went slowly on their way to their plea- 
sant home beyond the Tiber, the young girl noticed that 
her father’s hand was wrapped up in linen cloths ; and 
she said unto him : ‘‘ Father, what hath hurt thy hand ?”” 
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and her heart grew sick within her as she waited 
for his answer: ‘‘ The Lord hath tried me, daughter, 
but not beyond what I was able, for His sake, to bear. 
In fact, when they had crushed my fingers in the cruel 
engines, it seemed to me that all at once I did receive 
great strength from Him that helpeth ; and I do believe 
that no tortures could ever have been sufficient to force 
me to deny the faith. Not only is one strengthened of 
the Lord, but I think also that suffering, to some ex- 
tent, defeats the purposes for which it is inflicted, and 
that there is a point beyond which it ceases to be 
torture.” 

“*T glory at thy constancy !”’ she answered. ‘‘ The 
master hath dealt most kindly with me. The young 
Roman whom thou didst hear warning me to keep a 
promise which I made to him, seeketh to find Dorcas, 
the Daughter of Faustina, and I did promise to bring 
news of her to him. He loved her with a strong, con- 
trolling passion ; and, I think, will see that no injury 
shall henceforth befall us by the Roman law; and he 
hath been good to me and kind.” 


CHAPTER X. 
HE THAT SEEKETH, FINDETH. 

ALTEOUGH Marcellus derived some hope and conso- 
lation from the apparent sincerity with which Phebe 
had promised to aid him in learning the whereabouts of 
Dorcas, and in communicating with her, he did not 
relax his efforts to discover some possible path by which 
she had been accustomed to pass from the Appian 
Way, in the vicinity of the ruined villa, unto that un- 
known place to which he was satisfied she had gone on 
every Seventh day during the period in which she had 
been resident at the villa of Varus. So deep-rooted 
and inveterate was the distrust and hatred with which 
the Romans of his rank regarded Christianity, and all 
those who professed it, that while he had resolved to 
trust the promise of Phcebe, he found it really impossi- 
ble to give more than a painful and unsatisfactory half- 


confidence to her, and in this uncertain state of mind,” 


being compelled to wait at least until the afternoon of 
the next Seventh day before he would certainly know 
whether she intended to deal sincerely with him; he 
could not rest supinelyin the interval, but found it 
necessary to keep up his almost daily visits to the 
ruined villa, and his unavailing search for the path 
Dorcas had been accustomed to follow in that vicinity. 

Accordingly, on the following Sunday morning, long 
before the sun had risen, Marcellus hastened along the 


Appian Way toward the desolated villa—a vicinity that - 


for more than a month he had haunted like some rest- 
less ghost. While he was was wandering in that dreary 
waste, rendered almost oblivious to his surroundings by 
the one consuming sorrow and yearning of his heart, 
his attention was caught by the form of an old woman, 
tramping slowly and painfully through the tangled 
thicket, in which there was no visible path. He va- 
cantly wondered what she could be doing there at such 
an early hour, and noticed that she did not seem 
to wander aimlessly about in the vagabond fashion 
that had become so familiar to his own experience, 
but pursued her slow and difficult way, as if she 
knew where she was going, and as if she had some 
definite end in view. The young man kept his eyes 
upon her, followed her cautiously, and gradually drew 
nearer to her until she was seventy-five yards distant 
from him, when suddenly she disappeared, he could 
not imagine how or whither. ‘*Gone like a witch!” 


he said to himself; but he could clearly distinguish 
the very spot on which she was standing when she 


had ‘vanished ; and, keeping his eye fixed upon that 
spot, and moved by an almost powerless hope, he 
cautiously, but swiftly stepped forward, and found only 
what seemed to be a sheet of plaster on the hillside, that 
looked as if it might once have formed part of a cistern 
or cellar long since destroyed. That was all. But 
when he came immediately to this fragment of a ‘ruined 
wall he perceived that the next step to the left would 
lead, not as he supposed, into the thicket that spread 
around on every side, but through a nartow opening, 
half-hidden by brambles and underbrush, into the side 
of the hill. It was dark as midnight, and he knew 
neither the depth nor direction of the cavern, but 
with that fine capacity for instantaneous decision and 
action, which is one of the surest results of thorough 
military training, he stepped lightly and quickly into 
that subterranean darkness. But, in a moment, he 
stood still with surprise. A narrow line of artificial 
light caught his eye, and, gazing intently, he saw that, 
a few feet away from him, the old woman whom he had 
seen outside, held in her hand a diminutive lamp, and 
that by its feeble flame she was endeavoring to light 
the wick of another lamp of ordinary size. And as 
soon as her trembling hands enabled her to do so, she 
hid away the smaller lamp, and bearing the other in 
her hand proceeded on her way. The light gave sufii- 
cient illumination to reveal to Marcellus the fact that 
she was going through a long gallery cut out of the 
rock, of the length of which he could not conjecture ; 
but instantly he determined to follow the woman 
cautiously wherever she might go, and see what would 
come of it. 

The old woman pursued her way along the smooth 
floor of the gallery with greater alacrity, and the 
young centurion followed her cautiously through every 
bend and winding of the path. He soon became satis- 
fied that she was too deaf to hear his footsteps, and 
that the only danger he incurred of being discov- 
ered by her lay in the probablity that she might sud- 
denly turn around and see him ; and there seemed no 
probability of this occurrence, because, having the 
light in her hand, she would be looking away from it 
and into the darkness. He therefore followed close 
upon her heels, determined not to lose sight of her 
again. She went on a great distance, and suddenly she 
paused a moment where another gallery opened into 
that in which she walked. Then came a voice that 
cried in loud, distinct tones: ‘* Walk thou by faith ?”’ 
and the woman answered with the words: ‘‘ In His 
name,”’ and entered into the new gallery. No one was 
anywhere visible, nor could Marcellus determine whence 
came this singular challenge ; for he understood at 
once that it was a challenge as much as the password 
of a Roman encampment. But as he bore no lamp, 
and followed the old woman so closely, he rightly sup- 
posed that the invisible sentry would take it for granted 
that she was his guide through the labyrinth, and so 
kept on his way without pausing, and was not chal- 
lenged. Whenever she came to a new gallery into 
which she desired to go, the woman paused, and the 
same challenge was given: ‘‘ Walk thou by faith ?” 
and the same answer given, ‘‘In His name ;’’ and at 
last she entered the same chapel in the rock into which 
we have already followed Dorcas. 

The room was filled with men, women and children, 
and was fairly lighted by a multitude of lamps set 
in niches cut into the wall on every side. Marcellus 
paused before he had reached the entrance, and squeezed 
himself close against the more shaded side of the gallery, 
and contemplated the strange and quiet scene before him. 
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On the larger table lay a thing, 





covered over with a long cloak, the 

outlines of which resembled those 

of the human form. On the smailer 

table was a snowy linen cloth that 

concealed something, the shape of 
which the young centurion could 

not divine ; but his glance fell upon 

it almost suspiciously, because he 

understood at once that he had come 

upon one of those secret chapels in 
which the hated Christians were 
wont to meet in order to celebrate 
the fearful rites of their abomin- 
able and inhuman superstition. He 
knew well that it had long been re- 
ported, and generally believed, at 
Rome, ‘‘ that the Christians, as the 
most wicked of human kind, prac- 
ticed, in their dark recesses, every 
abomination that a depraved fancy 
could suggest, and solicited the 
favor of their unknown God by the 
sacrifice of every moral virtue.’’ 
He knew “that many who pre- 
tended to confess, or to relate the 
ceremonies of this abhorred society, 
had asserted that human sacrifices 
were among the least of the horrible 
barbarities practiced among the 
mystic symbols of initiation ; that 
proselytes were unknowingly led to 
inflict many a secret and mortal 
wound on the innocent victim of 
their errors; that as soon as the 
cruel deeds were perpetrated, the 
sectaries drank the blood, and 
pledged themselves to eternal 
secrecy by a mutual consciousness 
of guilt.” It was as confidently 
affirmed that this inhuman sacrifice 
was succeeded by a suitable enter- 
tainment, marked by orgies to which 
those of profligate Rome were in- 
nocent in comparison. 

He had never really believed all 
of the atrocious calumnies com- 
monly circulated concerning the 
Christians, and since he had known 
that a being so chaste and refined 
as Dorcas belonged to the sect, he 
had come to believe that nearly all 
of these malicious reports were false ; yet he felt a thrill 
of horrible animosity in looking upon that snowy cloth, 
so carefully disposed, which concealed from view he 
knew not what. 

The young man gazed eagerly over the assembly, 
—perhaps four hundred in number—seeking to dis- 
cover whether Dorcas was present, but as the gallery 
in which he stood was on the west side of the chapel, 
while all the congregation faced the east, he could not 
tell whether she was among those over whom his range 
of vision extended or not. He determined, at any haz- 
ard, to remain quiet, and await such developments as 
might occur. Knowing, at any rate, that he would 


have the opportunity to see and hear for himself just 
what the Christians do and say in one of those secret 
assemblies which inspired the ordinary Roman with 
loathing and with horror ; and what he saw and heard 
A man of about forty-eight, possi- 


was as follows: 











‘““ THE ‘YOUNG MAN KEPT HIS EYES ON HER.”’ 


bly fifty, years of age, tall, erect, swarthy, handsome. 
of a grave and dignified demeanor, stepped upon 
the low platform at the east side of the chapel, and, 
facing the audience, raised his right hand up, and im- 
mediately every one of the assembly quietly rose, and, 
with uplifted hand, in solemn tones followed the Pres- 
byter, saying: ‘‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
and in Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord; who was 
conceived of the Holy Ghost ; born of the Virgin Mary ; 
suffered under Pontius Pilate; crucified, dead, and 
buried! On the third day He rose from the dead. 
ascended into heaven ; and sitteth on the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty ; whence He shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead. I believe in the Holy 
Ghost ; in the common Church ; in the communion of 
Believers ; the forgiveness of Sins; the resurrection of 
the Dead ; and the life everlasting. Amen !” 
Marcellus heard this profession of faith with profound 
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interest and astonishment. Because the Christians 
refused to worship any of the Gods of Rome, the gene- 
ral beliefamong the Pagans was that they were Atheists, 
who had no God at all; but having listened to their 
own solemn declaration that they believed in God the 
Father, and in Christ His Son, it occurred to him that 
if the Holy Ghost was a Divine Being also, they could 
not be Atheists, but had faith in these three Gods at 
least ; and he gazed carefully around to see whether the 
chapel contained any idol, eikon, or image, to represent 
these Deities ; but there was none whatever. 

Then the whole audience united in singing to a sweet 
and solemn melody the following words : 


‘*¢ Lord, as the lamp-light guides our feet 
Thro’ all this dark but dear retreat, 
So let Thy True Light mark the road 
That leads our willing hearts to God, 

And blessedness, and peace ! 


** As here, so far beneath the ground, 
But for our Lamps a gloom profound, 
Would darken all with fear and doubt ; 
So would our hearts be light without 

The light of love and faith. 


** But for our Lamps fierce beasts would come 
And make this safe retreat their home ; 
So would fierce lusts and passions rise 
To vex our spirits with their lies— 
But for the light of faith and love. 


** Lord, as thy people here abide 
Hidden from earthly hate and pride ; 
So may Thy Spirit teach each heart 
To live a holy life, apart, 

Hidden with Christ in God !’’ 


Marcellus heard the sweet voice of Dorcas, dwelling 
lovingly upon the words of that chaste and simple song, 
and began to think that it was only the ignorance of 
vindicative hatred that could associate the idea of crime, 
or impurity with a worship so free from any exhibition 
of passion or pride. But there were yet greater sur- 
prises awaiting him. 

At the conclusion of this hymn the Presbyter kneeled 
down, saying: ‘‘ Let us pray!’’ and all the people 
kneeled down. Then spoke the Presbyter, in deep and 
earnest tones; the whole assembly repeating them 
with him: 

‘* Our Father, which art in Heaven; hallowed be Thy 
name ; Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth 


as in Heaven; give us daily bread sufficient for our 


daily use ; and forgive us our debts as we also forgive 
our debtors; and may we not be led into trial; but 
deliver us from trouble ; for Thine is the Kingdom and 
the Power, and the Doctrine, Forever. Amen.”’ 

And then the Presbyter alone said : ‘‘ Almighty God, 
who hast given us grace at this time, with one accord, 
to make our common supplications unto Thee; and 
dost promise that when two or three are gathered 
together in Thy Name, Thou wilt grant their requests ; 
fullfil now, O, Lord, the desire and petitions of Thy 
servants, as may be most expedient for them ; granting 
us in this world knowledge of Thy truth, and in the 
world to come, Life everlasting.”’ 

And the people said: ‘‘ Amen !”’ 

Then the Presbyter alone continued in prayer, say- 
ing: ‘*Most Gracious God, in whose hands are the 
destinies of all nations, and of every man, we humbly 
beseech Thee to bless Thy servant, Maxentius, the 
Emperor of Rome, and all others in authority ; open 
his eyes to Thy truth, that he may escape Thy right- 


eous judgment by due repentence ; that he may cease 
to vex Thy people ; and so order his government, that 
peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and 
piety, may be established among us for all generations ; 
and that we, Thy servants, being hurt by no persecu- 
tions, may evermore give thanks unto Thee in Thy 
Holy Church, through Jesus Christ, our Lord.”’ - 

And all the people answered ‘‘ Amen.”’ 

And the Presbyter, stretching forth his hands over 
the people, said: ‘‘The grace of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. Amen !” 

Then said the centurion to himself: ‘* They even 
invoke the blessing of their God upon the Emperor 
Maxentius, who persecuted them to the death.” 

Then the Presbyter said: ‘‘ Ye that do truly and 
earnestly repent of all sins, and are in love and charity 
with all your neighbors, and are leading holy lives, fol- 
lowing the commandments of God, and walking in His 
holy ways, draw near with faith, and take this Holy 
Sacrament to your comfort, giving most humble and 
hearty thanks to God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
for the redemption of the world by the death and pas- 
sion of Our Saviour, Christ, who did humble himself, 
even to the death upon the cross, that He might make 
us the children of God, and exalt us unto everlasting 
life, enabling us, even in this present world, to put our 
whole trust and confidence in His divine mercy, and to 
serve Him in holiness and pureness of living, the fruits 
of which are love, joy, and peace, and the end of which 
is life eternal.”’ 

Then, as many as could do so kneeled round the 
table, and the Presbyter, removing that linen cloth 
which had excited the curiosity of Marcellus, uncovered 
a flagon of wine, a small cup, and a plate full of un- 
leavened bread. Thereof he gave each one to eat, 
saying: ‘‘ The body of Our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
He gave for you, preserve your soul and body unto 
everlasting life.”’ 

Likewise, taking the cup of wine, he gave unto each 
of them, saying: ‘‘The Blood of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which He shed for you, preserve your souls and 
bodies unto everlasting life.” 

And, when they had partaken, he said: ‘* Arise ye, 
and go in peace, and the peace of God be with you.” 

And others took their places successively, until all 
had been served. 

Then the whole assembly rose and united in chanting 
the following words: ‘‘Glory be to God on high, and 
peace on earth amongst good men. We praise thee! 
we bless Thee ! we worship Thee! we give thanks unto 
Thee, O Lord God and everlasting King !”’ 

Then the Presbyter stepped to the longer table and 
removed the cloak, uncovering the corpse of a man. 
The head had been stricken off, but was carefully placed 
in its proper position. Then the Presbyter, resuming 
his place upon the platform, spake as follows: ‘‘ Be- 
loved, ye know that our Lord Jesus Christ unstopped 
the ears of the deaf, restored sight to the blind, raised 
the dead, and did many other wonderful works, in order 
that men might believe. Ye know that Christ com- 
mitted thaumaturgical power to His Apostles, and, 
through them, unto the common Church, which power 
hath been continuously exercised unto this day, whereof 
all ye are witnesses. Ye know, also, that by far the 
greater part of those Christians who, from the be- 
ginning, have suffered martyrdom, did rejoice to be 
counted worthy so to suffer for the faith of Christ, and 
refused to accept deliverance, and did not desire the 
Anastasis. But this man, whom ye ail know, having 
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‘“BROTHER IF IT BE THE WILL OF GOD CONCERNING THEE IN THE NAME OF JESUS CHRIST, OUR LORD, ARISE, AND LIVE.’” 


been condemned on yesterday to die because he fol- 
lowed Jesus, did earnestly desire the Anastasis for the 
sake of his motherless children and for the sake of the 
work which he might yet accomplish for the Lord, and 
sent, by certain of the brethren, to beseech the Church 
that ye would pray God to raise him from the dead. 
Therefore, I desire ye all once more to unite in prayer, 
in faith doubting nothing, that, if it be the will of God, 
our brother Charis may abide with us yet longer for 
the accomplishment of the holy purposes which he had 
in his heart when the pagans slew him.”’ 

And the Presbyter kneeled down, and all the people 
with him, and the Presbyter said: ‘‘ Almighty God, 
Father of all mercies, that by Thy Son, Our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, didst create all worlds, and all their 
natural laws, by which the order and harmony of the 
wniverse subsisteth, to whom all things are possible, 
we, Thy faithful servants, beseech Thee, if it be in 
accordance with Thy holy will, to recall this our 


brother back to earthly life, for Thine own glory, and 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, Our Lord. Amen.’’ 

And all the people said ‘‘ Amen !”’ and the Presbyter 
came up to the longer table, and to the corpse thereon, 
and took it by the hands, saying: “‘ Brother, if it be 
the will of God concerning thee, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord, arise, and live.”’ 

And the man got up, first into a sitting posture upon 
the table, and thence upon his feet on the floor, saying : 
‘* Praise the Lord, O my soul, that hath granted our 
desire, and hath renewed my life.” 

And the people praised God with him. And then he 
inquired for his children, and, having found them, he 
greeted them affectionately and went on his way re- 
joicing. 

The Roman rubbed his eyes, to assure himself that 
he was not in a dream, but the Christians took the fact 
as if it were to them a pleasant but not uncommon 
event. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


CROCUS. 


A GOLDEN flower-star, set in snows, 
~That pierced through dark and cold to say: 
‘Since I am here, doubt not He rose, 

~ And keep with me the Easter-day.”’ 


Emitig A. BRADDOCK. 





WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


THE anomalous and altogether unique position which 
Walter Savage Landor holds among his cotemporaries, 
has furnished the ground for various comment. It isa 
singular, almost solitary, place, which marks him off in 
English literature. A man of undeniably lofty thought, 
a writer of studied perfection, a poet, and critic, and 
scholar—in his way, and of a certain kind, a philoso- 
pher, or philosophic thinker; praised by all great 
names ; living as a writer from the second decade 
before the birth of Shelley to the beginning of the 
career of Swinburne, and writing far more vol- 
uminously than the whole extent of Byron’s and 


Wordsworth’s works united, he yet struck no pop-. 


ular pulse-beat, and leaves behind him no general 
constituency, He has made his mark, and is an 
undisputed figure in English literature ; but it is a 
figure standing apart, and almost, to the public, 
unknown. It is somewhat as if some huge volcanic 
boulder, or aérolite, had come down through the sky, 
and been dropped into the ocean, which a few alert and 
roaming mariners have descried and noted, but which 
has left no sufficient tipple to put a discernible impress 
upon even the nearest shore. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, in an essay written since his very 
readable sketch of Landor appeared in the ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters,’’ series, says, as descriptive of his 
feelings while preparing that monograph : ‘‘I could not 
but be conscious that hardly by one in ten or twenty 
among my readers was very much likely to be known 
of him beyond his name.’’ But Landor himself was 
not without some prevision of this curiously anomalous 
niche of destiny which he was to occupy: He says, in 
one of his confessions : ‘‘I claim no place in the world 
of letters; I am alone, and ask to be alone as long as I 
live, and after.’’ In another place he says: ‘‘ I shall 
dine late ; but the dining-room will be well lighted, the 
guests few and select.’? In one of his bits of verse, 
which were nearly always brilliant, and if brief, singu- 
larly epigrammatic, he writes : 


“*T know not whether I am proud, 
But this I know, I hate the crowd ; 
Therefore pray let me disengage 
My verses from the motley page, 
Where others far more sure to please 
Pour out their choral song with ease. 
And yet, perhaps, if some should tire 
With too much froth or too much fire, 
There is an ear that may incline 
Even to words so dull as mine.”’ 


The eloquent poetical ascription of Swinburne, so 
lofty in manner and so lyrically melodious, does not 
overlook Landor’s distinctive and peculiar traits, if it 
overstates, by its uncurbed praises, his proper merits. 
While it may not, therefore, be nicely critical to say, as 
he does of him: 


‘The mightiest heart since Milton’s leapt, 
The gentlest since the gentle heart of Shakespeare slept,”’ 


there is a measure of truth, after all, in the descrip- 
tion. We can see that it is somewhat, if not wholly, 
felicitous. But in another couplet, which Mr. Swin- 
burne makes very felicitous, there need be no abate- 
ment or qualification. The exact truth is hit. Surely, 
nothing is happier than to say this of him : 


*¢ And through the trumpet of a child of Rome 


Rang the pure music of the flutes of Greece.’’ 
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This is just what Landor would see, and could almost 
say, of himself. ‘‘ He was a classic,’’ says Mr. Colvin, 
‘‘ writing in a romantic age,’’ His style was clear, pre- 
cise, definite. There was no indirection, no by-play, 
no dreamy languor in it. Each sentence fell from his 
pen as if the pen were a graver and the product was to 
be a statue. He wrote in prose and poetry without dif- 
ference of aim, quality or manner—without essential 
difference, at any rate—though the prose, perhaps, 
was more evenly good. He could not toy or play with 
words, in any idle dalliance, for the mere pleasure of 
the process. He sought, on tLe contrary, some sturdy, 
robust statement that fitly and smoothly outlined his 
fact or thought. ‘I hate false words,’’ he says, ‘‘ and 
seek with care, difficulty and moroseness those that fit 
the thing.”’ 

If he wrote both in poetry and prose, he preferred 
the latter medium ; and would, doubtless, in the main, 
prefer to be judged by it. For he says: ‘‘ Poetry’ was 
always my amusement; prose my study and business.”’ 
That he enjoyed his prose work, or felt a deeper interest 
in it than in that which expressed his lighter vein, is 
more than likely ; and he extols the more serious vehicle 
in this way: ‘‘Good prose, to say nothing of the original 
thoughts it conveys, may be infinitely varied in modu- 
lation, and, is only an extension of metres; an amplifi- 
cation of harmonies, of which even the best and most 
varied poetry admits but few.”’ 

He believed that to say a thing rightly was to say 
it well. No writer of his time, or of any time, made a 
greater effort to put the right words in the right places 
than he made. And his sentences invaribly move with 
superb, stately rhythm. He spoke with the seriousness, 
almost with the remoteness, of an Olympian voice. He 
liked the enchantment of rotund-sounding vocables, and 
never failed to employ the more sonorous and reverber- 
ant Latin words. “He lacked adaptation of manner ; 
for the lightest and simplest thought came forth 
clothed with the same splendor and majesty that he 
gave to his most weighty deliverance. Mr. Colvin 
well says: ‘‘If Mr. Landor is at times a magnificient 
and even pompous writer, the reason is that his large 
words befit the largeness of his thoughts and images, 
and pomp is the natural expression of his genius.’? As 
a writer, at least, he rated dignity and sincerity as 
among the highest qualities ; and this, with his instinct 
for perfection of form, gave to his style a memorable 
and striking impressiveness. 

But his style, perfect as it was, lacked the power of 
coherence. It fell into union rather than into unity in 
very much the same way that the colored beads of the 
kaleidoscope fall into their perfect and crystalline forms. 
His different sentences possess a singular quality of 
isolation; they seem as if they might just as well be 
uttered separately—the particles of speech that weld, 
or couple, are sometimes wholly wanting. He did not 
always carry his literary staccato, if I may so term it, to 
so extreme a pitch as the following sample exhibits ; 
but as Mr. Colvin calls it ‘‘the best skeleton type of 
a Landorian sentence,’’ it is worth quoting. He is 
speaking of Lord Byron, and says: 


‘*T had avoided him ; I had slighted him : he knew it ; 
he did not love me ; he could nct.”’ 


How well he could make his style impress the 
thoughtful reader, especially when it is aphoristic or 
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reflective, there is no lack of examples to show. And 
it is his good fortune that of all writers he can perhaps 
bear the very best to be treated by quotations. His 
faculty for harmonious rhythm is apparent, too, in 
everything he wrote. Without careful search for the 
very best of his sayings, let me note briefly a few here 
and there : 


‘¢ A bell warbles the more mellifluously in the air when 
the sound of the stroke is over, and when another swings 
out from underneath it and pants upon the element that 
gave it birth.” 


“There are no fields of amaranth on this side of the 
grave; there are no voices, O Rhodopé, that are not 
soon mute, however beautiful; there is no name, with 
whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated, of which 
the echo is not faint at last.” 


«That air, so gentle, so imperceptible to thee, is more 
powerful not only than all the creatures that breathe and 
live by it; not only than all the oaks of the forest which 
it rears in an age and shatters in a moment; not only than 
all the monsters of the sea, but than the sea itself, which 
it tosses up into foam and breaks against every rock in its 
vast circumference ; for it carries in its bosom with per- 
fect calm and composure the uncontrollable ocean and the 
peopled earth, like an atom or a feather.” 


“The damps of autumn sink into the leaves and pre- 
pare them for the necessity of their fall; and thus insen- 
sibly are we, as years close round us, detached from our 
tenacity of life by the gentle pressure of recorded sor- 
rows. When the graceful dance and its animating music 
are over, and the clapping of hands (so lately linked) hath 
ceased; when youth and comeliness and pleasantry are 
departed, who would desire to spend the following day 


*“* Among the extinguished lamps, the faded wreaths, 
The dust and desolation left behind.’’ 


As in the last selection, Landor had a habit of falling 
into rhyme at intervals, so that his prose and poetry 
were sometimes interspersed. His prose profited by 
his poetic faculty, and borrowed music and color abund- 
antly therefrom. 

I have no purpose to take the reader through the 
eight stout volumes which constitute the works of this 
author, for it could not be done with justice in a reason- 
able space, or within the limits at my present command. 
For nearly seventy years he was a literary worker, and 
his accumulated productions are of no small extent. I 
must merely touch him at different points, briefly. In 
speaking of his poetry we shall have to remark, at the 
outset, that here his directness of speech was in a mea- 
sure more severe than in his prose. He has no luxe- 
riant, tortuous lines. Each is like an arrow sped to its 
mark; he wrote a great many brief poems, but it is curious 
that he shunned the sonnet. You find terseness, pith, 
and a cameo-like finish in all of his brief verses. You 
may not like their fashion or their spirit, but of their 
kind they are matchless. The little picture he puts in 
the one which follows is suggestive of his habitual 
felicity in expression : 


PLAYS, 


** Alas, how soon the hours are over 
Counted us out to play the lover ! 
And how much narrower is the stage 
Allotted us to play the sage ! 
But when we play the fool, how wide 
The theatre expands! Beside, 
How long the audience sits before us— 
How many prompters! What a chorus !” 


The one given below is also especially characteristic, 
and has a very Landorian flavor : 


MARGARET. 
*¢ Mother, I cannot mind my wheel, 
My fingers ache, my lips are dry ; 
O, if you felt the pain I feel ! 
But O, whoever felt as I? 
No longer could I doubt him true, 
All other men may use deceit ; 
He always said my eyes were blue, 
And often swore my lips were sweet.’’ 


Smoothly as all his verses read, it is quite evident 
that they were not produced without labor. They all 
have the sure mint-mark of a sensitive literary con- 
science. If our American poet, Bryant, as was said, 
often laid aside, or carried in his pocket, verses without 
adjectives, until some happy suggestion brought the 
suitable words for the waiting spaces, it was a similar 
care and forethought that this other Nestorian bard 
employed. If the true word in any instance refused to 
appear, the poem was committed to the flames. This, 
at least, he confesses : 


** How many verses have I thrown 
Into the fire, because the one 
Peculiar word—the wanted most, 
Was irrecoverably lost ?’’ 


To show what he thought poetry should be, he has 
left another crisp quotation, which I give below, and 
which he entitles : 


A SIMILE, 
‘¢ When I gaze upon the sky, 
And the sea below, I cry : 
Thus be poetry and love, 
Deep beneath and bright above.’’ 


Landor could say light things gracefully, and with 
Attic finish in verse; but his poetry, which would be 
poetry of passion with almost any other writer,. has 


everything necessary but passion. It is variable, felici- 
tous in thought, prettily said, sparkling sometimes—but 
it is measured, discreet, cold. There is no real 
warmth and pulse-beat in it. It half seems like 
stoical make-believe. Landor, in fact, makes Cleone 
say, in his ‘‘ Pericles and Aspasia’’: ‘‘ I do not believe 
the best writers of love-poetry ever loved. How could 
they write if they did? Where could they recollect 
the thoughts, the words, the courage ?’’ If he is rap- 
turous at all, or ever, it is when he sings of, or to, 
his Ianthe. In the very best of his verses to her, 
however—of which the following is a fair sample—the 
cold light of the intellectual foreground and state- 
ment is the predominating feature. He says to her: 


** Tt often comes into my head 
That we may dream when we are dead— 
But I am far from sure we do. 
O, that it were so! Then my rest 
Would be, indeed, among the blest ; 
I should forever dream of you.”’ 


One pretty touch of, at least, apparent pathos, which 
cannot be skipped in dealing with Landor’s fugitive 
verse, is the little poem, beloved by Charles Lamb. 
It is perhaps the best and most touching thing that can 
be culled from him. Mr. G. E. Woodberry, a com- 
petent American critic, says of it, though, that-*‘ much 
of its charm lies in the beauty of the name, its skillful 
repetition ; and we must add, in the memory of Lamb’s 
fondness for it.” It is, perhaps, better known to casual 
readers than anything in Landor’s poetical repertory, 
but its brevity will atone, as its conceded charm might 
also, for its reproduction here : 
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ROSE AYLMER. 
*¢ Ah! what avails the sceptred race ! 

Ah! what the form divine ! 

What every virtue, every grace— 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes, 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 


There is, after all, a haunting melody embodied here, 
which somehow sings of itself to your ear where the 
verses have been once carefully read, and which it is no 
wonder the impressible Charles Lamb could not help 
but recite. In moments of exultation, and in those of 
soberness, it is said these verses were ever on his lips. 

In fact, Landor’s perfection of form commended him 
to poets and writers of an artistic sense, who invariably 
took delight in such clean, pure lines as almost went 
with his creations. It is said that Shelley, whose ear 
was never at fault, was accustomed to repeat passages 
from Landor’s ‘‘ Gebir,”’? at Oxford, with ardent relish. 
Fine as this poem is in a variety of ways, or for special 
qualities, it seems to have been produced “by an 
accident,” says Mr. Colvin, ‘‘and prefaced with an 
apology.”? Both this and Count Julian, on which he 
worked with vigor, lack the essential part of what con- 
stitutes a good drama. Landor did not have the true 
dramatic instinct; his dramatis persone are not true 
characters, but rather high-sounding speculations. The 
lines are often of unquestionable force and beauty ; the 
good sense and lofty sentiment are frequent, but in 
purity, movement and dramatic power they are sadly 
deficient. Of one of these longer pieces of which I have 
been speaking, Charles Lamb, who was a good judge if 
any one of that time could be, says: ‘“‘I must read 
again Landor’s ‘Julian.’ I have not read it for some 
time. I think he must have failed in ‘ Roderick,’ for I 
remember nothing of him, nor of any distinct character 
or characters—only fine-sounding passages.’* j 

When he had given ‘‘ Count Julian ’’ the second read- 
ing, or because it was necessary to do so for the discov- 
ery of desired qualities, it must be evident that no 
change in verdict was procured. Concerning Landor’s 
merits as a poet other than dramatic, he himself was 
not in an illusion. He says: ‘‘The only thing which 
makes me imagine that I cannot be a very bad poet is 
that I never supposed myself to be a very good one.”’ 
It may not be easy to see on the surface why verses so 
good and numerous as those which Landor produced 
have not enrolled him among the known and acknow- 
ledged poets, but it is certain they have not. You 
cannot, however, deny to them high qualities. They 
are forcibly expressed, weighty in thought, where they 
are serious, and airy and fluent where the lighter vein 
dominated. They have reserve and sobriety, but some- 
thing they most assuredly lack. It is the poet’s true 
anointment and feeling; and they lack, too, sponta- 
neous singing power, perfect abandonment, absolute 
sincerity. Landor could not achieve unrestricted feel- 
ing, and that electrical warmth which puts the poet in 
the drift and current of human sympathy. 

A great deal has been said of the classical manner in 
contradistinction from the romantic, and Landor’s mis- 
fortune was to be so pure a Greek at a time when clas- 
sical models were relaxing and the modern romantic 
movement was taking shape. The classic way gives 
you figures like Flaxman’s outlines, but they are blood- 
less, and seem to belong in the air or in the intellect— 
anywhere but on the earth. The romantic way is to fill 
in the picture with detail and swathe it in shadows. 


The first is stoical and passionless ; the second is full of 
pathos and joy, and warm with human blood. ‘Never 
look abroad for any kind of ornament,’ says Landor. 
** Apollo, either as the god of day or the slayer of the 
Python, had nothing about him to obscure his clearness 
or impede his strength.’’ 

In setting up his thoughts and figures on pedestals so ° 
high, and, to use Mr. Colvin’s words, ‘‘as nakedly as 
possible,’’ and, with a distinctness that suggests *‘ white 
light,” he removed his writing from the field of human 
interest. Now, it is true that, for some reason—the de- 
parture of paganism, perhaps, and the arrival of a new 
sense of the worth of the human soul and mind which 
has never been so sincerely felt as it has been during the 
last century—writing of, this kind is no longer welcomed 
much or enjoyed. It has no message for mankind. It 
does not voice their longings, inspire their hopes, calm 
their fears, or excite their sympathies. It may please 
scholars and artists as a study in technique, but it will 
not be treasured or remembered or burn itself into the 
memory by irresistible fire. One thinks all the while 
that such a writer as Landor is not giving forth an irre- 
sistible burden, but is merely speaking a piece. 

Landor has written fine words for freedom, but they 
would move no regiment or army; and one poem or 
couplet of such a strain as Whittier has made to be felt 
will outlast them all. 

While it is difficult, as Lord Houghton says, to ‘‘dis- 
cuss the characteristics and merits of the poetry of an 
eminent writer of prose,’ it is the case with Landor 
that his poetry and prose were “especially homoge- 
neous.’? There is no reason why many of his utter- 
ances which you find in his prose might not as well go 


‘into verse ; and the opposite transformation would also 


be possible. If he did nothing else, he imprinted him- 
self on all that he wrote, so that the authorship can 
never be disputed. 

It was a truly Landorian whim to call into action 
the dead heroes of the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations,”’ to 
make Demosthenes, Phocion, Solon, Pilato, Diogenes, 
Epaminondas, Dante, Michel Angelo, Machiavelli, and 
all the rest pose once more in the attitude of cotempor- 
ary speech. A true maker of dialogue could have done 
this with some pronounced distinction of character and 
sentiment for each; but in Landor’s orrery they all 
pace in nearly the same orbit. It is Landor himself 
speaking from behind a multitude of masks. The 
monotone is as well preserved as it was in one of Cole- 
ridge’s long harangues. But Landor showed great 
delight in this kind of work, and was at his best in it. 

‘These dialogues,’”’ as Hilliard says, ‘‘ are full of 
just and striking remarks of those parts of 
thought which are as perfect in form as they are solid 
in substance.” 

Not less delightful, but even more charming, is the 
‘Pericles and Aspasia.’? It is many years since we 
have read it in order, but it seems to be almost the 
most vivid and spontaneous of all of Landor’s writing. 
To quote from Hilliard once more, it is ‘‘a book that 
we are frequently forced to drop, and surrender our- 
selves to the musings and memories, soft or sad, which 
its words awaken, or cause to pass before the mind.” 
By another it has been said: ‘Its pages take you to 
the theater where * Prometheus’ is played ; to the house 
where Socrates and Aristophanes meet ; to the promise 
of the youth Thucydides ; and to the statesman who 
dies, ‘remembering, in the fullness of my heart, that 
Athens confided her glory and Aspasia her happiness 
to me.’ ”” 

This is not extravagant praise. - So far as Landor 
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felt he put his feeling and his most exquisite fancies in 
this book, which has been well called his masterpiece. 
‘Its prose ’’—for it contains also much of his verse— 
says Colvin, “‘is exemplary and delightful. The prop- 
erly dramatic parts, the ebb and flow of feeling between 
Pericles and Aspasia, and between Cleone and Xenia, 
are often touched with Landor’s utmost—that is, as we 
have said, with an all but Shakespearean subtlety and 
justice of insight. The reflective parts are full of say- 
ings as new as they are wise, often illustrated and 
embossed with images of singular beauty. The spirit 
of beauty, indeed, reigns—as it reigns in hardly any 
other modern writing—over the thoughts and language 
of the characters, and the two volumes are, perhaps, 
the richest mine which English prose literature contains 
of noble and unused quotations.’? Few books of so 
grand and so various merits are probably so little 
known. For lucidity of manner and absolute clarity of 
expression they have nowhere a parallel. 

Of Landor’s ‘‘ Examination of Shakespeare’? Mr. 
Colvin says: ‘‘It is the longest and most sustained 
attempt ever made by Landor at witty or humorous 
writing.”” But Landor was not a natural humorist. 
A truer sense of humor would have helped him both as 
a writer andasaman. The author’s own estimate of 
itis: ‘* It is full of fun, I know not whether of wit.” 
And yet so acknowledged a humorist as Charles Lamb 
attributes to it a great importance. It is doubtful, 
though, whether this compliment of his, uttered in his 
last days, was meant to be taken in the sense of criti- 
cism, for it is surely not seriously meant that “‘ only 
two men could have written it—namely, the man who 
did write it, or he on whom it was written.” 

Mr. Minto, who is one of the sanest and most judicial 
of critics, says of Landor, that ‘‘ in his prose style two 
points of excellence may be singled out—the aphoristic 
force of his general proposition, and the felicitous force 
of his imagery.’’ In fact, he asserts, or implies, that 
his style had too much force. It was Swinburne’s dic- 
tum, I think, concerning his poetry, that ‘‘ if we except 
Catullus and Simonides, it might be hard to match, and 
it would be impossible to outmatch, the flawless and 
blameless, yet living and breathing beauty of his most 
perfect elegies, epigrams or epitaphs.’? Leigh Hunt 
compared him ‘‘to a stormy mountain pine which 
should produce lilies.”” Mr. Lowell says: ‘‘ We should 
hesitate to name any writings which would afford so 
large and so various a selection of detached passages 
complete in themselves ;’? and remarks elsewhere : 
‘* We should be at a loss to name the writer of English 
prose who is his superior, or, setting Shakespeare aside, 
the writer of English who has furnished us with so 
many delicate aphorisms of human nature.”’ 

It is a perpetual wonder that where there was much 
there was not more. Of course, some alloy or vacancy 
exists in writings which are really so esoteric as Lan- 
dor’s, which are extolled by the few, to be “‘ neglected 
by the world at large.’? He was original, but he was 
not natural, and kept too much aloof from human con- 
cerns. If a writer wishes an audience, he must deal 
in the current coin which passes from hand to hand, 


and not spend his time in commerce with the clouds, 
or in a vain beating of the air. His most brilliant work 
always bears with it an air of affectation, instead of 
being warm with life and aspiration, or pulsed with 
the enthusiasm of humanity; it has the touch of a 
spurious art, the coldness of a counterfeit vitality and 
simulated grace. A handful of his brilliants gives as 
chilling a sensation as a handful of icicles, 

I have purposely avoided comment on Landor as a 
man, and I will not at this point repeat an old story. 
But some reference to his personality seems necessary 
to give completeness to even the briefest sketch of him. 
There were, in fact, two Landors—the turbulent, un- 
governed individual, now speaking with March-like 
storm and thunder, and now with nearly synchronous 
smiling daffodils—and the stately, polished, urbane 
writer. Leslie Stephen calls him in the first capacity 
‘*a, glorified and sublime edition of the sixth-form 
schoolboy.’? Against his own inner ‘‘ turbulence” and 
“ explosiveness ’’ he never could at any time success- 
fully prevail. But he had moments of rare gentleness 
and tender sympathy. It was as a writer only, inti- 
mates his biographer, that he walked ‘‘in spirit with 
Epicurus on the right hand and Epictetus on the left.” 
He wrote : ‘‘ Neither to give nor to take offence is surely 
the best thing in life,’? and made the sentiment ridicu- 
lous by doing both to the end of his days. It is to this 
normal warfare within, doubtless, that much of his 
inconsistency is to be attributed, for those who knew 
him best felt a liking for him that could not exist with- 
out the possession of rare qualities. He loved flowers 
and beautiful women; he was tenderly intimate with 
the lives devoid of human pain, and he had a variety of 
lovable characteristics. 

Emerson writes of him in his ‘English Traits,’ 
as many will remember, with eminent respect. He 
says: ‘“‘I found him noble and courteous ; living in a 
cloud of pictures at his villa, Gherardesca ; a fine house 
commanding a beautiful landscape.. I had inferred 
from his books, or magnified from some anecdotes an 
impression of Achillean wrath—an untameable petul- 
ance. I do not know whether that imputation was just 
or not, .but certainly on this May day his courtesy 
veiled that haughty mind, and he was the most patient 
and gentle of hosts.”’ 

What he once said of himself was—and it is put with 
his best felicity : 

‘* I strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and next to nature—art. 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.”’ 


Great in more than one sense, he certainly was great 
in his merits, and equally so in his defects. No culti- 
vated mind can deny that he has a certain charm, and 
that he entertained lofty thoughts, and discoursed with 


high themes in a wise way. He gave the impression 
of “weight, largeness, and supremacy.” “It is a 
testimony to his greatness,’? says a writer in the 
Spectator, ‘“‘that we seldom think of comparing him 
with any but the greatest.”’ 

JOEL BENTON. 














































































































































































































































































To a stranger passing through the village of Cohonset 
on a November afternoon, there would have been but 
little of interest in its straggling street, that wandered 
along in a zigzag, uncertain way, as though it did not 
know exactly where it wished to go, and cared still less 
about it. 

On either side of this erratic road stood the usual 
white frame houses of the New England country, inter- 
spersed here and there by a few which, with bold 
innovation, had been painted a dove-color, or quiet 
brown. 

It was in the midst of such comfortable homes that 
the old road wandered on, the houses becoming more 
and more scattered, until it came to an abrupt end, at 
the gate of a dwelling somewhat more pretentious than 
the rest. This house possessed all necessary adjuncts— 
the usual supply of windows and doors, the inevitable 
wood-shed and barn—were all there, and the orna- 
mental woodwork indicated unmistakably that, in some 
past time, this house had been one of the leading homes 
of the village. 

And so, indeed, it had. Bright candle-light had 
shone hospitably from the windows now so dingy, and, 
with one or two exceptions, barred up by closely-drawn 
shutters. The old rooms, now so quiet—save for the 
occasional gnawing of a mouse behind the wainscot 
—had rung with the tones of merry voices, and the 
blazing hearth had extended its glowing welcome, 
where now not even ashes remained to tell of past 
pleasures. 

No sound of life or movement was discernible about 
the place, and indescribable was the veil of dreariness 
and loneliness which had descended upon and enveloped 
this old house. 

We say “no sign of life.”” There was one ; but the 
prim female face which looked from one of the windows 
was so in consonance with its surroundings that it 
would hardly occur to one’s mind to call it ‘‘a sign of 
life.” 

The least that could be said was that all was in 
keeping; that nothing presented itself that could be 
called incongruous, and that all appeared of one com- 
plete and sombre pattern—even the coloring of the face 
and figure partaking of the browns and grays which 
marked the landscape. 

The slender face, with faded, timid-looking blue 
eyes, was framed in by light brown hair, plentifully 
sprinkled with grey and carefully arranged to cover 
the thin places which the owner discovered now with 
alarming frequency. The head was surmounted by a 
cap of black net, finished with a small bow of lilac 
ribbon. The carefully preserved lace collar was fast- 
ened by a mourning brooch, which had embroidered 
upon it, with the hair of Miss Abby’s parents, a most 
impossible female figure weeping over an equally im- 
possible urn; the threadbare merino dress, of an an- 
tique pattern ; the black silk apron, with many a darn, 
and the slender, almost bloodless, fingers, in which was 
held a woolen stocking in the process of being knitted, 
bespoke the decayed gentlewoman, and in such guise 
we present to our readers Miss Abby Tyler, spinster ; 
age (let a discreet whisper softly sigh), fifty, and sole 
eas” Wanda of a long line of respected ancestors. 
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As Miss Abby gazed anxiously down the road, the 
figure of a man appeared through the November fog, 
which was gradually concealing the dreary landscape, 
and the sight apparently gave Miss Abbie much satis- 
faction, for she folded her stocking with a look of relief, 
and sticking all four needles into her ball of yarn pre- 
pared to open the door for her visitor. 

Not the front door, however; for that had not been 
opened in many years.‘ Miss Abby did not entertain 
company, and any visitors she might have were not 
only on too intimate terms to care, but they preferred 
the warm kitchen to the vault-like feeling of the little- 
used rooms on the other side of the house. 

The man lifted the latch of the gate and came up the 
walk. ‘Good evening, Miss Abby,’’ he said, with 
grating, though not unkindly voice. ‘‘I tried to get 
here sooner, but Squire Evans’ hired man hurt his arm 
in his corn-busher, and I had to help him to finish the 
work ; I guess I’m just in time, for your wood-pile 
must be getting powerful low. 

He was a man above middle height, with a decided 
stoop in his shoulders. His hands swung listlessly at 
his side, and he had a slow, thoughtful manner of 
speaking. As he walked his eyes were generally bent 
upon his mother earth, and, in truth, not a few were 
the lessons Simeon Knowles had learned from the ex- 
haustless book of Nature. 

Without another word he began to take off his coat, 
moving toward the street-door, when Miss Abby’s 
voice arrested him with: ‘*‘ No, Simeon, come in and 
warm yourself first; I’ve a nice fire in here, and it is 
cold this afternoon.’’ Ah! was there not a spice of 
natural curiosity mingling with the kindness which 
prompted this invitation, for the daily stage had just 
arrived and Simeon possessed the news ? 

The man hesitated a moment, but a glance at the 
blazing hearth proved too great a temptation, and Miss 
Abby, placing a chair before the the fire, settled her- 
self for a comfortable gossip. 

** No letters, of course, Simeon ?’’ she asked, and then 
added, with a sigh, ‘‘ I don’t know who would write to 
me, for I haven’t a relative in the world whom I have 
seen since I was a little girl.” 

*“*No, Miss Abby, no letters,’? quoth Simeon ; ‘ but 
they do say, as how your cousin Amos Tyler will be the 
next mayor of M——”’ 

‘*Sakes alive,’? exclaimed Miss Abby, surprised into 
the vernacular, ‘‘ who’d a thought he would ever been 
smart ’nough for that ? Well! well!” 

Miss Abby seemed to be absorbed in surprise, and 
sat staring into the blazing coals, murmuring every now 
and then, ‘‘ Amos Tyler, Mayor! Well! well !’’ 

‘*Miss Abby !”’ broke in the voice of Simeon, and he, 
appearing to take a special satisfaction in surprising 
her this afternoon, brought forth his second piece of 
news. 

**'You are going to have some new neighbors. Daniel 
Tebbett’s house across the road is rented, and the folks 
are coming this evening.”’ 

‘Neighbors !”? exclaimed Miss Abby, to whom the 
first idea appeared to be alarming; but on second 
thoughts her face grew brighter, and she said: ‘* Well, 
Simeon, I’m glad of it. It’s awfully lonesome here o7 
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nights, and sometimes, when I’m restless, I seem to 
hear all sorts of queer noises, and it makes me so 
fidgetty I can’t settle down to anything.” 

Observe, reader, people in Cohonset had the “‘ fidgets,”’ 
and was that not a better term for many phases of 
feeling than burdening our poor nerves with every 
imaginable sin, as we of later times are prone to do? 

‘“‘ Who are they, Simeon, and what do they want 
here ? Are they workmen for the new mill on the other 
side ??? motioning with her hand toward a small, 
damned-up stream, which ran its fettered course on the 
outskirts of the village. 

‘No, Miss Abby,’’ answered Simeon, respectfully, 
but with a queer twinkle in his eye; ‘‘ this man is no 
workman, though I suppose the mill people had some- 
thing to do with bringing him here. Perhaps,’ he 
added, a smile overspreading his wrinkled face, ‘‘ per- 
haps you may find him of some use yourself;” and, 
giving a comical side-glance at her look of undisguised 
curiosity, he drew slowly forth from his pocket a paper. 
Deliberately he unfolded it, apparently taking satisfac- 
tion in trying Miss Abby’s patience ; and then, placing 
his silver spectacles on his nose, read in a high nasal 
voice the following remarkable document : 


‘LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I wish respectfully to call 
your attention to my Matrimonial Bureau. It has been 
in operation for ten years, and embraces among its patrons 
some of the highest names and brightest ornaments of 
American society. Suitable and congenial dispositions 
brought together and made happy for a lifetime, that 
otherwise might have been condemned to a melancholy 
solitude. Particular attention paid to ladies who have 
passed the first bloom of youth, and to those gentlemen 
who, in consequence of an early disappointment, remain 
in a state of single blessedness. Advice gratis, and all 
communications strictly confidential. 

‘‘Respectfully soliciting your patronage, I am your 
obedient servant, 

“SAMUEL MERRIMAN.”’ 

‘‘Terms moderate.”’ 

Miss Abby sat transfixed—a stony stare in her light- 
blue eyes, and her blood absolutely freezing in her veins 
through virtuous indignation. 

Simeon laid down the paper, and glanced with grim 
amusement-at her horrified face. 

‘¢W—what is the world coming to ?’’ she at length 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Think of that scandalous paper going the 
rounds of the village ; and as for you, Simeon Knowles, 
you ought to have known better than to have brought 
it here. You ought to be ashamed to have any one see 
such a thing in your hands.”’ 

“T? Oh, Miss Abby, what harm can it do me? 
I’m a married man, anyway, and if Liddy should die, I 
don’t think I’d ever trouble him to find me a second 
wife—not I, indeed. No, Miss Abbie, that ere paper 
isn’t meant for them like me, but for them as has never 
tried it,’ and, with a chuckle, Simeon wended his way 
to the woodshed, for it devolved upon him, as Miss 
Abby’s man-of-all-work, to see that her fires were kept 
supplied, and all the rest of her daily chores at- 
tended to. 

Missy Abby, gradually recovering from the state of 
consternation into which Simeon’s news had thrown 
her, resumed her knitting, but the needles, by long 
usage, seemed almost mechanically to-allow her mind 
free play. 

Poor, lonely soul! Glad was she to have something 
over which to muse, and thoughts of the probable 
Mayor and tangible neighbor mingled themselves with 
frighful disorder in her astonished mind. For many 


years she had not been so bewildered as she now was ; 
but it seemed as though all her preconceived notions of 
fitness and propriety had been completely overthrown, 
and that chaos reigned supreme. 

. Thus she pondered, sitting stiffer and more erect than 
ever, her needles swiftly starting in and out, and the 
obnoxious circular obtruding itself upon her attention, 
as it lay half-opened upon the table, where Simeon had 
thrown it. 

Presently he returned, with his arms full of wood, 
which he proceeded to stow away in a closet, and then 
donning his coat, and taking up his hat, said: ‘* Well, 
Miss Abby, I guess that’s all I can do for you now, and 
Ill be getting towards home. I’ve done all the hefty 
work, and will come in the morning to shovel the paths 
if it snows to-night, and it looks a sight like it now.” 
And Simeon took his departure, leaving Samuel Merri- 
man’s circular still upon the table. 

After his retreating footsteps had died away Miss 
Abby arose, and throwing fresh fuel on the fire pro- 
ceeded to swing the old-fashioned crane, from which 
dangled the tea-kettle, over the cheerful blaze, and 
begun her simple preparations for her lonely supper. 
Drawing near the table, she eyed the missive left by 
Simeon, and timidly taking it up, as though she feared 
contagion, made a movement toward sending it to aid 
in the boiling of her kettle, but apparently changing 
her mind, placed it between the leaves of the big family 
Bible, which stood on a small, light stand in the corner. 
This seemed a safe place, and she insensibly felt re- 
lieved, as though the sanctity of the book would act as 
a charm, counteracting whatever evil might result from 
the circular. Just after dark she heard a cart drive up 
the little frequented road and stop at the door of the 
opposite house. A man’s voice called ‘‘whoa,’’ and 


‘the grating of the rusty lock and hinges could be heard 


as he opened the door of the unoccupied house. When 
Miss Abby covered her fire for the night, and taking 
her candle, mounted to her cold and cheerless chamber, 
she ventured, and not till then, to lift a corner of her 
curtain and peep out at her neighbors. 

Certainly, the glimmer of light in the opposite house 
seemed cheerful, and, in spite of the bad reputation 
of the newly-married occupants, a warming sense of 
security and companionship comforted her lonely heart. 

The night, fulfilling Simeon’s prophecy, turned stormy 
and snowy, and Miss Abby awakened every now and 
then by the shrieks and moans of the wind, as it 
swooped down in gusts on the old house, bethought 
herself of the human beings within call, and rejoiced in 
a quieting sense of security. 

After she had made her toilet in the morning, 
assuming, with her clothes, a dignified, a touch-me-not 
air, she advanced to the window and drew aside the 
curtain and raised the sash. 

There, staring her full in the face, was a large, white 
sign, with the words, ‘Matrimonial Bureau, Samuel 
Merriman, Agent,” printed upon it in glaring black 
letters. Miss Abby caught at the curtain for support 
and closed her eyes through sheer modesty, but a 
slight noise causing her to open them, she beheld the 
head and front of all this offending. 

A man, tall and spare, with a thin coat buttoned 
tightly around his lank form, and a hat rather the 
worse for wear, worn jauntily on one side of his head, 
was shoveling, quickly and lightly through the snow 
from his door to the gate. 

Suddenly he seemed to become conscious of Miss 
Abby’s fixed stare, and ceasing his work, removed his 
hat with a respectful flourish, exclaiming in a hearty 
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voice: ‘*Good morning, ma’am; quite a snow, this, 
for the first one of the season.”’ 

“He speaks like any other man,”’ said Miss Abby to 
herself. What canIdo? I must answer him.’? And 
the result was a timid ‘‘ Yes, sir,” and a hasty with- 
drawal from the window, her heart beating violently at 
her own rashness. 

Throughout the whole day that horrible sign stared 
her in the face, seeming to possess a dreadful fascina- 
tion, and drawing her, again and again, to the window 
to satisfy herself that it was actually there, and then 
sending her back to the circular in the old Bible, until, 
when darkness fell, she still found herself in an unset- 
tled and bewildered frame of mind. 

She had discovered, during the investigations of the 
day, that her neighbors had resolved themselves into a 
single personality, and that Samuel Merriman, agent 
for the matrimonial bureau, was “sufficient unto him- 
self,’’ and possessed neither child nor female about his 
house, attended to all his own work, and apparently lived 
as lonely and solitary a life as she did herself. 

Just as Miss Abby was about to refresh herself with 
a warm cupof tea, supplemented this evening by a dish 
of baked beans (for what would be a New England Sat- 
urday night without that nourishing and important 
dish ?) there came a knock at the door, a manly voice 
was heard, and in another instant Samuel Merriman 
entered the comfortable room. 

‘*T beg pardon, Miss Tyler—I believe I speak to Miss 
Tyler ?—but have you a spare tea-kettle ? Haven’t yet 
got all my goods, and I’ve forgotten the very things I 
want most.”’ 

Miss Abby quaked. Alone at such an hour with this 
monster! She almost feared he would pick her up and 
carry her off to his den, and there devour her at his 
leisure. Poor Miss Abby! it never occurred to her 
what a dreadfully poor meal she would make ! 

-However, her kindly nature spoke for this poor, 
lonely man, who had none of the gentle sex to care for 
him, and she placed a chair near the fire for him, say- 
ing: ‘‘ Yes, I am Miss Tyler. Please take a seat, and 
I will look, sir ;”’ and in a kindly, bustling way she rum- 
maged in a neighboring closet, at length finding the 
article of which she was in search. : 

‘* Wait one moment, sir, I will wash it—it is dusty,’’ 
she said; but Samuel grasped the handle, touching, as 
he did so, her slender fingers and causing a thrill of 
horror to creep down her spine. 

‘** Not in the least, Miss Tyler; I can do that myself. 
Much obliged—I ’ll bring it back in a day or two, if you 
will not want it sooner.”’ 

‘** Keep it as long as you want to, Mr. Merriman, for 
I hardly ever use it,”? and Miss Abby stood anxiously 
waiting for him to take his leave. 

He cast a longing look at the bright fire, and with a 
sigh turned out into the dark night. 

Miss Abby saw the look and heard the sigh, and her 
heart bade him remain, but fear and caution came to 
her aid and arrested the words ere they had left her 
lips. 

**Good evening, ma’am, and many thanks,’’ from 
Samuel’s lips, and ‘* Good evening, sir, you ’re welcome, 
I’m sure,” from Miss Abby, and the door closed be- 
tween them. 

‘* Kind old soul and a comfortable home,”’ soliloquized 
Samuel Merriman as he strode across the snowy road 
to his cold and cheerless house, and ‘‘ Quite the gentle- 
man,’ sighed the feminine part in this duet in Miss 
Tyler’s ruddy kitchen. Winter deepened, and Samuel 
Merriman settled into his new home. The people had 





become accustomed to him and his strange business, 
and tnough but few patronized the ‘* Matrimonial Bu- 
reau,’’ they one and all conceded that he was ‘a good- 
enough scrt of creature and wouldn’t harm a baby ;” 
and the younger ones found to their great delight that 
he was on the best of terms with a good violin, and 
could treat them to Virginia reels, cotilions and jigs— 
his repertoire even embracing a few fashionable waltzes. 
But notwithstanding his popularity his business did not 
thrive, and had it not been for the small pittance he 
earned at the country dances, and his skill in renovat- 
ing old garments, he would many a time through that 
severe winter have been hard pressed to keep the life 
in his spare form. 

To Miss Abby he had become invaluble, his quick 
eye seeming to discern her wants almost before she be- 
came conscious of them herself, and, in his hearty, 
man-like way, solving many a problem in a moment 
over which she had puzzled her timid woman’s brain 
until she had worried herself sick. 

Simeon, seated on the head of a barrel in the dim 
light of the country store that was redolent with an in- 
describable odor, of which the component parts ap- 
peared to be damp clothing and codfish, was wont to say 
with a short chuckle, while pointing with his thumb in 
the direction of Miss Abby’s house, that he ‘‘ guessed 
he wouldn’t be wanted there a great while longer,’ and 
when asked for an explanation would laugh in a humor- 
ing way, but kindly held his peace. 

This reticence on Simeon’s part, and the isolation of 
the houses, were the two things which prevented any 
gossip among the villagers. 

Many a long winter evening did Miss Abby and 
Samuel Merriman pass together by her cheerful fireside, 
and as many and as marvelous in their way were the 
tales he told her as was that of the ‘‘ Moor of Venice,”’ 
and he had as attentive a listener, albeit neither so 
young nor so fair. 

And so the time passed until something resembling 
love lighted its flame in Miss Abbs’s frozen heart, and 
Mrs. Smith, after returning from a call on her, said to 
her husband : 

**T declare I can’t think what’s getting into Miss 
Abby, she looked so chipper this afternoon.”’ 

Then there came a time when Miss Abby, having 
neither seen nor heard of Samuel for two whole days, 
was forced to conclude that he had taken a journey, 
and ere long she had persuaded herself that she was a 
martyr to his neglect. 

Toward evening of the second day, just as she was 
about to draw the curtains, she glanced once more at 
the lonely house across the road, and was turning away 
with a sigh when something white fluttering from one 
of the windows caught her attention. She looked, and 
yet looked once again, and finally made out through the 
fast-gathering twilight that the object was a signal of 
some kind, and what could it be but one of distress. 

Hurriedly, and with trembling fingers, she threw a 
shawl over her head, and sped with astonishing rapidity 
over the path which Samuel had cut with his own 
hands but a few days before. The door was unlocked, 
and she entered quickly. 

A groan fell upon her ear, and she followed in its 
direction with a beating heart to the upper floor; here 
she paused—the habit of a lifetime asserted itself—and 
she suddenly became aware of the singularity of the 
thing she was about to do. How could she intrude upon 
his privacy ? 

Standing thus, really on the rack, she heard her 
name called in a weak voice, and with a do-or-die look 
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upon her face, she pushed open the door of the room in 
which the sick man lay. 

Her woman’s eye took in at a glance the pitiful need 
of every comfort—the cold and cheerless fireplace, and 
the fever-flushed face of the sick man, and her heart 
seemed to rise up in her throat and choke her. 

Turning to the window to hide her tears, she espied 
the tall, gaunt figure of Simeon Knowles wading 
through the snow toward her gate. 

‘¢ Wait one moment, Mr. Merriman,”’’ she said, ‘‘ I’ll 
come right back,’’ and, leaving the room hurriedly, 
called to Simeon, who turned in great amazement, as 
he heard her voice proceeding from such an unusual 
quarter. 

‘* Bless my soul, Miss Abby,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
are you doing there ?” 

‘Qh, Simeon, do come here, and tell me what to 
do,’”” she replied, in a tone of great distress, and then 
recounted to him the state of affairs overhead. 

Simeon mounted the creaking stairs, and returned in 
a few moments, his face very grave. 

‘¢ Miss Abby, that man is going to be downright sick. 
So far, I don’t see anything to hinder him from the 
fever, and he’s nigh starved with cold and want of 
victuals.”’ 

*“*Oh! oh! Simeon, while I have been so comfort- 
able,’”? and Miss Abby’s shawl was thrown over her 
face, and she sobbed bitterly. 

‘* Now, don’t take on so, Miss Abby, said Simeon, 
kindly, ‘* we’ll have it all right before long. I'll go for 
the doctor right off, and you’d better go home.”’ 

**T shan’t do anything of the kind, Simeon. I’d like 
to see myself leave that poor, sick creature upstairs 
alone. No, I’ll stay here until you get back, and if 
you'll first bring me some wood I’ll soon have a good 
warm fire.”’ 

Simeon glanced curiously at her, and, buttoning still 
closer his great-coat, prepared to face the freezing 
weather. 

As he left the house, a prolonged whistle passed his 
lips, and he muttered to himself: ‘‘I wonder if I 
hadn’t better bring along the minister at the same 
time ?”? 

An armful of wood was brought, and before Simeon 
had passed from sight, Miss Abby had a blazing fire in 
the sick room. 

A weak voice called her to the side of the bed. To 
an uninterested person not the slightest savor of 
romance could be found in Samuel’s weather-beaten, 
puckered face ; but in Miss Abby’s eyes he possessed 
intellect, beauty, strength—all, in fact, that could be 
combined in man to make him admirable. 

‘*Dear Miss Abby,’’ he said, ‘‘ what would have 
become of me if it hadn’t been for you! God bless you 
a hundred times,’’ and he feebly grasped her hand. 
Miss Abby’s face flushed with a tinge suggestive of 
autumn leaves, and she drew back, saying : ‘‘ You must 
not talk, Mr. Merriman,’’ and busied herself setting to 
rights the dreary room. The sick man’s eyes followed 
her wistfully and gratefully now, closing at length in 
sheer weakness ; for the effort he had made in display- 
ing his signal of distress at the front window had 
consumed what little strength he possessed. 








In the course of half an hour Simeon returned bring- 
ing with him the: doctor, and Miss Abby retired. 
Presently down came Simeon ; *‘ Miss Abby, the doctor 
says Mr, Merriman will die if he stays here, and it 
won’t do to move him far—what ’s to be done? and he 
looked inquiringly at her, ‘If it wasn’t for what folks 
would say I’d take him in at my house,” replied 
Miss Abby. ‘‘I haven’t much to do, and I’ve enough. 
and a little to spare, thank God.”’ 

That seems to be about the only thing to be done,” 
said Simeon, warmly, ‘‘and I’ll engage to silence all 
tongues. Just you go ahead, Miss Abby, and I’ll back 
you up,’? and Simeon Knowles was a man who would 
keep his word at all hazards. 

So it was arranged, and the subject broached to the 
sick man, but met an unexpected obstacle in his own 
scruples. ‘No, sir,’’ he replied, faintly; “folks shall 
never say I placed any lady in an equivocal position,” 
his air of jaunty gallantry making itself discernible 
through all his pain. 

He adhered to this resolution despite all argu- 
ments, and nothing they could say or do could change 
his mind. Miss Abby, more truly unhappy than she 
had ever been in her life before, hovered over him like 
‘an anxious hen over a chick, and tried with all her 
might to change his mind. At last she said : ‘‘ Samuel’ 
—calling him by his proper name for the first time in 
her life—‘‘if you could only know how very unhappy 
you make me by being so obstinate, you would agree to 
do as we wish ;’’ and so saying, she placed her hand 
timidly on his wasted one, which rested on the outside 
of the coverlet. His thin fingers closed on hers, and 
with a look of amusement he said: ‘‘I can’t find but 
one way to manage it, and that is to get married. I’m 
a poor sort of a fellow, I know,” he went on, in broken, 
trembling tones, ‘‘ but I know how to treat women 
kindly ; and you and I are so alone in the world, it 
seems as though we might be happy to have one 
another to cate for.”’ 

Alas! Miss Abby, where now were all those fears 
and scruples which have been food and raiment to you 
all your life? Whither hath gone the horror with which 
you once looked upon the ‘‘ Matrimonial Agency ?”’ 

Without one blush, without one demur, she bent and 
kissed him, saying: ‘‘ Well, Samuel, so let it be ;”’ and 
Simeon, when he entered a few minutes later, stood 
transfixed on the threshold of the door on beholding 
Miss Abby, seated prim and erect, at the side of the 
sick man’s bed, and stroking with loving touches the 
poor, wasted hand. Her air of proud possession would 
have been ludicrous had it not had in it a touch of true 
and deep pathos, 

That evening the Congregationalist minister united 
in the bands of holy wedlock Abigail Tyler, spinster, 
and Samuel Merriman—the bride being given away by 
Simeon Knowles. 

It is not necessary to add that the newly-made 
husband performed the journey to his wife’s house 
without serious drawback, and was by her careful 
nursing brought back to health and strength in due 
time. 

So, after all, Samuel Merriman’s Matrimonial Bureau 
was not started for naught in the village of Cohonset. 





HER VOICE 


Wuar sound, O soul, upon the midnight came 
to me? 

The sound of music o’er a moonlit sea ; 

The carol of a little bird 

That sings—half-heard— 

Unto her distant flying mate, 

The silence breaking of a forest great ; 

The laughter of a babbling stream ; 

The rhythms of a happy dream 

Of old composers, airs of France 

And Italy, of wine and love and dance ; 

The first low notes a mother sings her child 

And martial music wild ; 

All these were there and on the air 

In harmony did blend 


Unto the night new loveliness to lend. 
But as that music stirred, 
(O soul, rejoice, ) 
I recognized and heard 
Alone her voice. 
For she had brought to me, 
My soul to greet, 
The murmur of the sea— 
The carol of the bird— 
The strains of great orchestras—sweet 
Suggestions full of joy 
And memories without alloy. 
And all the musi¢ of the wind 
And of the starry night combined 
Was her dear self within my mind. 
W.E. 8. F. 





THE WHAT-TO-DO CLUB. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


DoroTHyY’s quick eyes had seen the change in Miss 
Dunbar’s face, and she questioned for a moment if any 
possible trouble might have arisen that could, perhaps, 
bring fresh perplexities to Sibyl; then dismissed the 
fear, and sat, wondering for the hundreth time, how the 
one matter most in her mind was to arrange itself. 
Sybil gave no sign of what her decision was likely to be. 
That letters came every week Dorothy knew, but whether 
she answered them or not was uncertain. John’s 
letters to herself were equally regular, but he barely 
mentioned Sybil. A curious restraint seemed to have 
settled. upon all concerned in the drama, whose action 
was apparently suspended, yet which, underneath the 
quiet, held as active and eager a force as in the be- 
ginning. ’ 

‘*T suppose it’s natural enough,”’ Dorothy thought, as 
she sat frowning into the fire, which answered with a 
snap and crackle, and gave her occupation for a minute 
or two in finding out the locality ofa small and energetic 
coal which had, before finally discovered, burned a 
decided hole in the rug. ‘‘I’ts natural, perhaps, but 
its like being in a vacuum. I have a sense of breath- 
lessness, and want to shake Sybil, when I see her with 
that absorbed look, as if she didn’t care for one thing 
in the world but her father and her panels. Sometimes 
I wonder if she ever will, and yet, the last time John 
was mentioned, she flushed, and then was still for a 
little, as nobody in the world but she ever was. Things 
have all come in such a pile, that I wonder we, any of 
us, have full possession of our senses. I’m always 
looking out of the wrong window for my glimpse of the 
mountains, and shall, probably, for a year to come, 
though, really, that is the only thing that is not quite 
natural about this house. But I don’t wonder that 
Lowgate, as a whole, thinks we are all crazy, for I 
certainly should be, if Christmas were more than the 
three weeks off’? 

‘* Miss Molly Cushing ’s down in de parlor, an’ done 
told Poy I was to tell you so,’’ Linda’s voice sounded 


from the door at which she had knocked unheeded, and 
Dorothy,. with a final shake of her pretty head, ran 
down, and was soon lost in a discussion of winter work 
for the What-to-Do’s. 

With them, as a club, our present story will have no 
more to do. They have learned the significance of their 
name, and are prepared to carry out the plans of the 
Busy-Bodies, whose experience has proved what even 
girls may accomplish. They have learned, too, that 
even in their remoteness from the great centers, they 
can still find possibilities in smaller ones, and that not 
only for themselves but for others, there is work enough 
waiting to be done to fill each day with occupation, and 
the content that comes from the faithful doing of any 
and all honest work. For this volume their record is 
closed, but those who have followed their fortunes with 
interest, and who are still disposed to think of them as 
the ‘‘real folks’? they most certainly are, will meet 
them again when life has shaped more fully their doings 
and beings, and may believe till then that in learning 
‘*What-to-Do’’ half the question of life has been 
answered, and the remaining solution assured once 
for all. 


Dorothy devoted herself for a time to taking Molly 
over the whole house, and telling again the story of the 
rush and scurry of the busy weeks in which they had 
worked to make the changes possible. 

**T went in with father this morning,’’ Molly said, 
presently, when they had both settled down in Dorothy’s 
room, ‘‘and I felt as if I were in a story book. I wish 
I knew just how much he——, your uncle understands 
about it all. He was in the library in the great arm- 
chair that I remember the old judge used to sit in, in 
the days when I was just big enough to climb into his 
lap. He seems perfectly content; the books are on the 
table, and paper and pens all ready, as if he were still 
at work, and there he sits, quiet and looking as if all 
trouble were over.. Sybil was by him with her work— 
those lovely panels for the Boston somebody—and your 
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aunt looked as quiet and composed as if she had never 
been away from her own. But father says-——” 

Molly checked herself hastily—then went on, ‘‘ Father 
is as happy over it as they, and has done nothing but 
repeat Charles Mackay. 

‘ For round and round we run, 
And ever the truth comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.’ ”’ . 

“T am less certaim about that than he is. 
is one thing; that, as a rule, doesn’t get done.”’ 

“That isn’t at all what you were going to say,” 
Dorothy said. “Ill tell you what I think it was. 
Your father said, that Uncle Prescott was really worse ; 
that this brightness was just a final flash, and that he 
might go now, any hour. Wasn’t that what you began 
to say?” 

‘* Yes,”? Molly answered, uneasily. ‘‘ But, ofcourse, 
no one can tell. I want him to live on now and enjoy 
the old life as far as he can.” 

‘Auntie thinks that he will, but it is curious how 
certain it seems to me that he will not,’”? Dorothy 
answered. ‘* That is the chief reason for all this haste 
in the change, and now, that it is made, I don’t believe 
he will have more than the beginning ofit. But it’s 
all right any way. I mean,’ she added, as she saw 
Molly’s surprised expression. ‘‘ I feel about death as 
Auntie has taught me to. It is a gift—not a terror te 
hang over one and be dreaded. It is release and a bet- 
ter beginning for every soul on earth—even those who 
have never struggled and tried to do the best with life. 
But for a soul like his that learned its lesson—that has 
been just, and generous, and loving, and so long in a 
cloud—think of the comfort of waking up to one’s real 
self, with never any more doubt or pain. Why even 
now, well as I love to live, I look forward to that day— 
the day that is the one certain thing—as something bet- 
ter than the best I can imagine.”’ 

“It’s all a mystery—something I don’t want to 
think about at all,’? Molly said, with a puzzled look at 
Dorothy’s eaget face. ‘‘I didn’t know you were re- 
ligious that way.” 

‘*T’m not. I suppose Iam very irreligious accord- 
ing to Lowgate standards,’’ Dorothy said, with a little 
laugh. ‘‘It is only because I have always been made to 
feel as if this were a lovely, busy home for a little while, 
and that we must do all we could in every hour of it for 
ourselves and everybody else, but that the real home is 
just beyond, with its round of work too, but with never 
any more slips and tumbles and all sorts of twists and 
dark places. Now I’m always below what I most 
want, just as we all are, but then, with the earthly part 
comfortably laid away—I hope burned away—there 
will be no hindrances, and we shall all have such a good 
time together.’’ 

“TI should think you thought it was a kind of ever- 
lasting tea-party,’’ said Molly, with a look of reproach, 
but the tea-bell ended further discussion, and she fol- 
lowed Dorothy to the dining room, where Miss Dun- 
bar waited for them, with no sign in her face of any 
perplexity. Molly hurried home when the meal ended, 
and Dorothy sat down on a hassock by the low chair 
near the fire, and, as Miss Dunbar took her place on it, 
moved closer and looked into her face, quietly, but with 
the question she would not put into words. 

“* Light the lamp, dear,’? Miss Dunbar said after a few 
moments of silence. ‘‘I have something I want you to 
read,”? 
“Don’t |? Dorothy said, with a little cry of apprehen- 
sion, ‘‘ Your voice sounds as if there were trouble. 
What shall we do if there is any upsetting of things ?”’ 


Justice 


“The upsettai in this case depends entirely upon your- 
self,’? Miss Dunbar answered, with a faint smile. ‘I 
think you can hardly be more confounded than I was, 
however.”’ 

“*T believe it is something dreadful about Uncle 
Hovace,’’? Dorothy said, with an unaccountable reluc- 
tance to take the letter held out to her. ‘‘Is he sick? 
Perhaps he has married somebody all at once in order to 
do his share toward the play we have all been living 
through. I will not read that letter. Tell me what is 
in it.” 

‘** Take it, foolish child, and see for yourself,’ Miss 
Dunbar said. ‘‘ There is nothing in it that need trou- 
ble you.”’ 

** Then why shouldn’t you tell me your own self?” 
Dorothy insisted, but taking the letter and going over 
to the lamp. Miss Dunbar was silent, and remained 
so, as Dorothy opened the closely-written pages. 

‘** Chicago |” she said ; ‘“‘ why, then he will get here 
for Christmas. How glad I am that we can all be to- 
gether—if Sybil——”’ 

Dorothy checked herself.. Never had any secret been 
80 nearly impossible to keep, but Miss Dunbarapparently 
had not heard, and Dorothy, after one frightened look 
toward her, read on. For a moment, as she turned the 
page, she grew very pale and half started up; then 
collected herself and went on, still pale, but with shin- 
ing eyes and a look of wonder in her face. This is 
what she read : 

“cc 


And now, after this word of preliminary, there are 
others, I must say, which will surprise you as much, 
perhaps, as the first knowledge of their need surprised 
me. It is ten years ago that I urged you to reconsider 
the verdict you had given six months before, and take 
the love that had been yours ever since my college 
days. I knew it was useless, but the hope had staid 
with me so long that it became part of me. I saw its 
uselessness long ago, but old habits are hard to change. 
I had ceased to be fretted or fevered by denial, and was 
as nearly centent as could be with the friendship that 
has also, I think, become part of both of us. That 
feeling could be roused again I never believed, and 
least of all for the child who, in calling me ‘ Uncle 
Horace,’ has set me outside the pale of any nearer tie. 
Nevertheless it has come, and with an intensity so 
confounding, that I was glad of the necessity that took 
me away and gave me time to think out details. My 
age—every circumstance seemed against it, and yet, 
having weighed each one—knowing my own disabili- 
ties—the uncertainty as to whether Dorothy herself 
could ever feel it anything but absurd—I have deter- 
mined to speak if you will tell me it is best. Indeed, 
I must speak in any case, itseems tome. After all, I 
am only forty-three and still young, you say. Dorothy 
must know the whole, and I know that she mav feel 
that ‘first love is best,’ and that I have no right to 
come to her with words that have been given first to 
you. But now and then, this summer, I dared to fancy 
for a moment that if I could speak she might not find it 
an unwelcome thought, though I know and can feel the 
utter amazement with which she will regard the change 
from friend to lover. I have written to her and send you 
the letter now. Find out what she thinks, if she can be 
made to reveal it—or, if this is unfair, do what seems 
to you best—only, if you can, plead for me and do not 
let her decide hastily. With all her impulse, that is 
but the surface mood. Strength, tenderness, and ex- 
quisite nature, are all hers—as they must be for the child 
into whom your own life has been so poured. You are 
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her mother infinitely more than many women ever 
were mothers to the children of their blood, but she 
will not be separated from you if she should consent. 
If not—and why should I even hope that she will ?— 
we can at least go on in the old way. I am well used 
to patience, and friendship is always next best to love. 
That she should know the whole is the first considera- 
tion, and so I leave it all with you.” 

‘** Here is the letter, dear child,’? Miss Dunbar said, 
as Dorothy folded the pages and returned them to their 
envelope, and, dropping it in the girl’s lap, she left the 
room quietly. What Dorothy found, as she slowly 
opened it, needs no record here; but as she read the 
words which swept away every doubt, and filled her 
with wonder that such caring was possible, she realized 
how the way had been made plain for just such trans- 
ition, and that neither years nor life-long knowledge 
had weight in the scale in which the question must be 
weighed. 

In fact, there was no weighing to be done, and cer- 
tain facts in Dorothy’s life made this state of things not 
only not surprising, but natural, and even inevitable. 
In spite of her brightness, her capacity for entering 
into the lives of others, and her almost passionate affec- 
tion for Miss Dunbar, Dorothy had always had a sense 
of loneliness. There were cousins, it is true, but none, 
after John and Helen Raymond, whom she cared 
strongly for, and when she allowed herself to dwell on 
it, she had always a sense of isolation, and as if she 
had no real claim on a solitary human being. More 
and more this had come to be the under-current, since 
she had known the details of her father’s story. 
Dorothy was never morbid. Her temperament and 
training preserved her from this ; but constant inter- 
course with Miss Dunbar had made her think deeper 
thoughts than belong usually to the girl of twenty. It 
had seemed to her that it must lie with her to atone, 
far as might be, for some of the mischief her father’s 
recklessness had wrought, and she had vowed herself to 
it. Not even Miss Dunbar knew quite all the feeling 
hidden under her bright sunshiny ways, er imagined 
with what intensity she clung to the two or three who 
knew the whole, yet loved her allthe same. All her 
life, Horace Evarts had held only second place to this 
dearest friend of all, and this summer he had never 
seemed to her so thoroughly and nobly lovable. And 
now | how was it? How could it be that suddenly 
the old relation had slipped away, and something 
of which she hardly dared to think, as suddenly 
taken its place? She could see, now, how, all uncon- 
sciously, the way had been paved. She recalled long 
talks, in which she had spoken all her thoughts with a 
curious freedom, and a sense of entire understanding, 
which showed itself now as grounded on the one fact of 
which she had never for a moment dreamed. Nothing 
troubled her in the thought of anything the letter had 
held. She yielded herself absolutely to the sense of 
comfort, of assured affection, of certain faith, and sat 
as in a dream—her face tender and wistful still, with 
the surprise of the new, yet it seemed long-familiar, 
knowledge. , 

An hour later Miss Dunbar returned. Dorothy sat 
silently before the fire, but rose as the door opened, 
and went toward the friend who had given to her more 
than would ever be told, and who folded the girl in as 
tender an embrace as the fondest mother could have 
given. If there was any surprise at the speed of 
Dorothy’s surrender, the fact of which was made 
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evident by her silence, she gave no taken of it, but 
waited till speech came; and Dorothy had taken her 
place on the hassock at her side. 

‘** All I wish in the wide world is, that it had been 
your own self to say ‘ Yes,’’’ Dorothy said, when she 
had poured out all the thoughts that had come to her 
in this hour of revelation. ‘I laughed a little, to think 
that my only lover was yours long before, but I would 
not have it any other way. Auntie, how could you 
help caring ? You are so lovely—to look at as well as 
to be with. Why couldn’t you be willing to let some- 
body have some right to it all? Dearie, don’t answer. 
Do forgive me ; I haven’t any right to say such things 
to you,’ she added impetuously, as she felt the hand 
that held hers tremble. . Miss Dunbar kissed her softly. 

‘*No one ever can have as much right,’”’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘I will tell you now Dorothy. I ended all that 
when I was eighteen years old. Who it was makes 
no difference now. I could not care twice. I do not 
mean that it might not have been right to care; only 
I was not made so that I could. And, Dorothy, if 
Horace had not been so strenuous, you need never 
have known that he had cared for me, save as friend. 
It troubled me that it should come up at all, yet I 
agree with him that perfect confidence is the first essen- 
tial, and I know how well you understand. We have 
always been the same age you say, and I half believe 
it. The only hard thing is that change must come, but 
we will not think about that. There was never a truer, 
sweeter soul that Horace’s. If you can love him fully, 
Dorothy—as a woman should—there is blessedness for 
both of you. I want you to be sure.” 

**T am sure,’”? Dorothy said, softly and solemnly. 
The two said no more, and soon Dorothy left the room, 
and shut herself into her own, with a sense that the 
strange, new knowledge was almost a personal presence 
with her. And so she wrote her answer ; and then, as 
happy girls have done and will do, so long as the old 
story tells itself again, always new, always opening 
afresh those gates into wonder-land, she laid her cheek 
on the folded page, as if to seal it with the passion of 
tenderness that had suddenly taken full possession. 

Dorothy came in one crisp afternoon from a long walk 
with Sybil, to whom she had meant to tell her story, 
and then let it wait as she urged John’s claim. A week 
had passed since the sending of her reply, and as she 
threw. off her wraps and passed into the parlor, lighted 
only by the dancing flame of the open fire, she gave a 
little cry. A tall figure arose frqm a shadowy corner, 
and in another moment she had no longer need to ques- 
tion if, perhaps, she had been too hasty, or if there 
might not better have been a time of waiting and pro- 
bation for both. There was no need of words, and no 
words came for many minutes. When, at last, she was 
released from the arms that had held her, it was only 
to be drawn to the old sofa near the fire, and then they 
were silent again till the door opened quietly, and Miss 
Dunbar entered. 

“Tea is ready,’’ she said, and then laughed a little, 
and cried a little, as she was suddenly caught in an 
embrace that included Dorothy, too. 

** Come, children,’? was all she said, when Dorothy 
had kissed her, without a word, but with a love that 
had never made itself more fully felt. And so the new 
life began, and the three went out to find George and 
Linda, smiling and expectant, by the table, on which 
both had expended some of the pent-up enthusiasm 
born of the occasion. 


MIGMA. 


After Twenty Years, 

COMMENTING upon the report recently sent out from 
New York that General Grant is in wretclied health, 
and has probably been seen in public for the last time, 
the Shrewsbury, La., Times says : ‘‘ Indeed, it is very 
hard-hearted in us, but really, we cannot get up any 
copious shower of tears upon the subject.”” The Mar- 
shall, Texas, Messenger, apropos of the same subject, 
remarks: ‘‘We do not want to be unkind, but really, 
there is not a man in America we would rather see go 
to Heaven than U. S. Grant. When he does, every 
lover of liberty will heave a sigh of relief.’? In a recent 
interview in the New York Tribune Colonel George 
Loren. of Wisconsin, is reported as saying : 


‘“‘T have a son and daughter, seventeen and nineteen 
years of age. They have studied American history in 
the common school course. In talking with them the 
other day, I found them lamentably ignorant of the 
causes that led up to the civil war. I got hold of their 
text-books, and studied them over myself. It was right 
there that the trouble lay. In making text-books for the 
whole country, publishers have eliminated everything 
that might offend the Southern people. Consequently, 
they have eliminated much that was history, pure and 
simple. I found in one book four pages devoted to Lee, 
and one page to Grant. In the readers used in our 
schools there is an absence of quotation from the great 
speeches of the war period, and from war literature, at 
which I was surprised. Books vary much in this as in 
other respects, but Iam giving you my general impression 
of several books examined. This is all wrong. The 
young generation, in the absence of instruction, will 
come to think, after a time, that the South has been 
abused. Indeed, that sentiment is already growing. I 
saw its growth noted in a Tribune interview by a promi- 
nent statesman only the other day. Our young people 
should be taught the principles for which the war of the 
Union was fought. It is a part of their inheritance to 
defend those principles, but the first step is to let them 
know the truth.’’ 


These excerpts serve to indicate in a peculiar manner 
the difference between Northern and Southern senti- 
ments. Ever since the close of the war the North has 
been busy, early and late, in public and in private, in 
begging the South to forgive it for the results of that 
struggle. Instead of manifesting pride in the manhood 
displayed by our soldiery, instead of asserting and 
claiming the rights and dignity of the victory, the 
people of the North, almost from the highest to the 
lowest, have been apologizing for the conduct and 
causes of the war. Hardly was the‘din of battle ended 
when we began to efface all possible records of the 
strife. The commemorative inscriptions were erased 
from captured cannon; the names of battles were 
stripped from the regimental flags ; the army registry 
was emasculated of all possible allusion to the grandest 
struggle of the century. Our children were taught that 
the first duty was not that of forgiveness but of forgetful- 
ness. We have proceeded entirely upon the hypothesis 
that the ‘* erring sisters ’* were to be persuaded not only 
that they had been forgiven, but that they had never 
done anything needing forgiveness. On the other hand, 
the people of the South have preserved the memories of 
this struggle. While we have forgotten to honor our he- 
roes, they have deified theirs. While our children have 


x 


forgotten the songs of the war, ‘‘ Dixie ’’ echoes from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande. We do not blame them at 
all for this. They are entirely right in thus remember- 
ing the heroic deeds of their soldiers. A people that 
would forget them in a generation are not worth con- 
quering. A cause that was worth fighting for as they 
fought for four years is worthy of the honor and remem- 
brance of their children. We do not blame them either 
for teaching their children that they were right. What 
a man believes strongly enough to give his blood for he 
ought to be ashamed to recant simply because of defeat. 
He may not wish to continue the struggle ; he may not 
desire it renewed ; perhaps hardly one man in the en- 
tire South is animated by any such spirit; but that 
they should teach their children that they were right, 
that they should honor their own heroism, is but natural 
and proper. No boy or girl of the South is ignorant of 
the facts of that struggle from a Southern standpoint. 
Not one of them regards the events of the war with 
anything but indignant regret at its result. This feel- 
ing, be it said to the credit of the entire Southern 
people, is very little affected, as we have repeatedly had 
occasion to note, by the mere question of financial loss. 
It was the gall of defeat, and of the defeat of what they 
devoutly believed to be right, that affected them most 
keenly. This very fact has served to keep alive the 
memory of that time, and promote the adoration of the 
leaders of that day. That this keen remembrance car- 
ries with it something of malignity and hatred of those 
who were instrumental in effecting the downfall of their 
hopes is a fact to be regretted, but not at all unnatural. 
We may be sorry that men should thus openly in a Chris- 
tian country, in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, avow their desire for the death of one to whose 
exertions on the battle-field the country owes more than ~ 
to any other living man ; we may be very sorry that the 
end of the war was not the end of conviction on the part 
of the Southern people ; we may even, in our innocence, 
wonder that after Appamatox anybody should believe 
in the righteousness of Bull Run ; but when we look at 
the facts of human nature we cannot but perceive that 
only a fool would look for any other result. The result 
of the war changed the outward relations of the Southern 
people ; their inherent character can only be changed 
by time—not one year, nor ten years, but generations. 
What it has required centuries to build up cannot be 
transformed in an hour. 

It is because of these facts that the conduct of the 
Northern people seems so utterly incredible. It can 
only be accounted for upon the hypothesis that certain 
vague, humanitarian ideas had taken such a foothold in 
the Northern mind as to utterly eradicate the ordinary 
principles of human nature. Hardly had the war-worn 
volunteer reached his home, when we began a steady 
and systematic course of self-abasement. The children 
of the North were studiously taught that the war was 
simply a misfortune. No one would dream from the 
general tenor of our utterances on the subject that any 
principle whatever was invelved in it. Not long since 
the writer heard a young lady of seventeen, whose 
father was a maimed soldier of the war of the rebellion, 
say, before a little company of friends: ‘‘ For my part, 
Iam sure I can’t see why the North ever made war 
upon the South at all.» More than one expressive 
look fell upon the father’s empty sleeve as she —— the 
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remark, and it is not strange that a flush of shame 
passed over his face. Yet he deserved it all, and more, 
too. A man who will allow his child to grow up with- 
out understanding and honoring the cause for which he 
fought, deserves to have his children speak of him as an 
aggressor and a fool. In our zeal to teach the rising 
generation the beauties of forgiveness, we have ne- 
glected to impress upon them the duty of justice. In 
our pity for the fallen foe, we have forgotten what is 
due to ourselves and our fallen comrades. In our 
admiration for the courage and devotedness of our 
enemy we have forgotten the obligations of patriotism, 
and the heroism of our defenders. We do not believe 
in what is termed “ keeping alive the animosities of the 
war,”’ but we do believe in keeping in view the under- 
lying principles of right and wrong, of liberty and 
slavery, of national unity and national~ dissolution. 
All of these ideas, which constitute the difference 
between the cause for which Lincoln died and Grant 
fought, and that for which Lee and his gallant veterans 
contended. If this is to be forgotten, then the struggle 
was in vain. 

The lesson of war is always of greater value than its 
immediate results, What was done by the North or 
South is of very little comparative moment. Why it 
was done—to the historian, to the statesman, to the 
citizen, to the world, is of the utmost importance. If 
it be a question of valor, there is no room for choice 
betwixt the North and South ; if it be considered as a 
question of courage, we must unquestionably give the 
palm to our enemy ; if it be a question of devotion to 
principle, they stand upon a par with us. The distin- 
guishing element that marks the line of separation 
between the two opposing forces lies in that one word 
why. Why did the South rebel; why did the North 
contend ;-why were the ‘‘ erring sisters” driven back 
into the national fold with a cordon of steel; why was 
there bloodshed and devastation, and why defeat and 
humiliation, and why a victory which should not’ be 
forgotten or misunderstood ? In this respect the people 
of the North have shown themselves unworthy to have 
triumphed. A nation that allows its history to be per- 
verted, a people that will allow their past to be forgot- 
ten, a generation that is too busy'in coining. golden 
moments into golden dollars to remember a past that is 
full of the glory of noble purposes—such a people de- 
serves to be contemned and despised by their enemies, 
as the South to-day contemns and despises the truckling, 
the bartering and commercial spirit of the North. 


#*s 


Hon. JoHN A. WIsE, Congressman from Virginia, has 
lately received, and is entitled to receive, much credit 
for his refusal to accept a challenge from a Richmond 
editorial bully. It is unfortunate, however, that Cap- 
tain Wise’s courage did not go a little farther. He tells 
his challenger that he will not meet him because they 
are not upon even terms. He (Wise) has a wife and baby, 
a life to live and a soul to save, or words to that effect, 
while the challenger has none ofthese things. Instead 
of putting it upon the ground of disparity of position— 
why did he not openly declare that a man who wished 
to commit murder under the so-called ‘‘ code’? was no 
more worthy of his recognition than a foot-pad that 
shoots from a fence corner. There is no use in trying 


to break up this pet barbarism of the South as long as 
a man, who declines to go out and be shot at, puts his 
refusal on a ground recognized by the code, instead of 
treating the whole subject with the contempt which it 
deserves. 


If Southern gentlemen who refuse to fight 





because of their religious scruples, ever get religion 
enough to lay the hand of public and legal condemna- 
tion upon murderers, and those who wish to parade as 
would-be murderers, the duel will soon lose its charm 
for all concerned. . 
ae % 

ByY-THE-WAY, as there seems to be now one of those 
regularly recurrent revivals of spasmodic indignation 
through the South upon the question of dueling—why 
do not some of the indignant moralists, who are filling 
whole columns with eloquent remonstances against this 
barbarity, advocate and obtain legislation that will 
effectually repress the evil. In all that region it is a 
favorite theory that the whipping-post is the best. pre- 
ventive of larceny. This may be doubted, but there 
can be no sort of question that it is the surest possible 
preventive of duelling. Noman could make headway 
in the business of a gentleman with a certificate of gen- 
tility written across his back in blue welts, If every 
duelist, with his seconds, agents, surgeons and abet- 
tors were sure of the whipping-post, the whole tribe of 
mushroom pretenders would soon be as scarce as 
orchids in Greenland. If such were the law, and the 
judges whose mouths are. now full of hypocritical be- 
wailings of the sad consequence of dueling, had nerve 
enough and manhood enough to see that the iaw was 
executed, there would soon be an end of the whole 
matter. A few dozen first-chop Christian gentlemen 
brought up and compelled to ‘‘kiss the widow” in 
Richmond, because of an irresistible inclination to kill 
somebody ‘on the field of honor, sah,’? would be the 
last that would ever be heard of the ‘‘ code ”’ in the old 
commonwealth. Perhaps, Virginia might again resume 
her title of ‘‘the mother of presidents’’ if she could 
restrain her young ruffians long enough to establish in 
the rest of the country the idea that a man worthy of 
that honor could possibly grow up in the moral atmo- 
sphere which prevails within her limits. 

Pal 

THERE is a newsboy who, comes to the office of one 
of our busy neighbors—a great metropolitan daily— 
every afternoon, for the bundle of papers which he 
sells. His mother has a stand upon a breezy corner, a 
few blocks away. Sometimes he comes alone, but 
usually she is with him. He is only a little fellow, ten 
or twelve years old. She is old—older-looking than one 
would suppose—perhaps, after all, she is his grand- 
mother. We have watched them a dozen times during 
the winter, going up the slippery steps, along the icy 
pavement, across the crowded thoroughfare. She is 
harsh-featured, stoops, is very unattractive. Her 
clothing, though not discreditable, is very plain and 
cheap, and has been altogether too light for the season. 
The little fellow’s face is always bright and cheerful. 
Once or twice we have followed them from the office to 
the news-stand. He chatters to her all the way. His 
bright young face is often upturned to her grave, 
wrinkled one, and he seems always to have some 
message of hope for her old heart. Small as he is, 
he never allows her to cross the street without the 
utmost watchfulness for vehicles passing either way. 
He never permits her to climb the steps without 
assistance from his ready hand. While he carries 
under one arm a portion of the package they bear 
away from the office, he is always careful to see 
that she is not only protected from any harm, but 
also shielded, as much as possible, from discomfort. 
Again and again, when.the cold wind has thrown the 
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thin, black shawl back from the arm under which she 
carries her bundle of papers, we have seen the little 
fellow pass around to that side, carefully and tenderly 
gather the flying garment, tuck it under her arm, so as 
to protect it from the cold, and then return to take her 
other arm, and guide her safely along the thoroughfare. 
He does this without once ceasing his pretty chatter— 
without a word of suggestion or comment from her— 
but with that honest kindliness, that delicate regard 
for others’ comfort, that marks only the very finest 
gentility. God bless the little fellow! He may never 
know that any one has noted his thoughtful care ; he 
may never even dream that his cheerful and kindly 
consideration for his aged friend is anything worthy of 
note, but one, at least, hath seen him, and has been 
cheered and elevated by his sweet courtesy. One heart, 
at least, has warmed with love for the gallant little 
man, and thanked God that chivalry is not yet dead in 
our great busy hive. If we were to publish a list of 
the gentlemen of New York, as some of our contem- 
poraries have recently done of those whose estates are 
represented by six figures, and their souls too often by 
six ciphers, we would find out this little newsboy’s 
name, and write it first of all upon the roll of honor. 
We would not be afraid to wager something that the 
little fellow has already begun to take a man’s part in 
the world’s life, and given his dime towards the erection 
of a pedestal of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty. He is 
the very style of boys that men are made of—real men, 
and not mere gilded mannikins ! 


Pals 
Mr. EVARTS, in the Stokes will case, recently added 


something to the general idea of the unreliability of 
expert testimony. It would not have been a bad thing 


for him to have cited the opinion of the old country 
lawyer of North Carolina, who, not long since, descant- 
ing upon the same class of legal curiosities, said: 
‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury, this witness is an expert. If 
you knew as much about experts as I do, you would not 
believe a word one of them says under oath. I have 
heard them at court in Charlotte and Saulsbury, and I 


know what they are like. Gentlemen of the jury, an 
expert is a man who parts his hair in the middle and spits 
ribbons through his teeth !°? 

It is altogether strange, however, that one of the 
subtlest jests ever made upon this subject should have 
been so deftly hidden away as not to have been found 
and used. by the profession. In an English work on 
Evidence, published a few years ago—a work, by-the- 
way, which has never been appreciated at its full value 
by the profession—the author states that the testimony 
of an expert seems “‘ too often intended to exemplify 
the apostle’s definition of faith, ‘the substance of things 
hoped for and the evidence of things not seen.’ ”” 


* 
* & 


THE best work which the author of ‘‘ The Breadwin- 
ners ’”’ has yet done is his screed against the critics in a 
recent number of The Century. He tears one who has 
objected to the anonymous character of his work into lit- 
tle fine pieces and then gives his reason for not avowing 
his identity—first, because he don’t want to; second, 
because it is nobody’s business ; and third, because he 
is afraid it will injure his own business. The two first 
are good enough, and are absolutely unimpeachable ; 
the third is “‘ too thin.””. If the author is in earnest in 
giving this reason, he is a coward andasneak. The 
very fact that he puts it forth ought to destroy all con- 
fidence in his statements. He had an inalienable right 


to publish under his own name, under an assumed 
name, or under no name at all, as long as he made no 
personal assault upon any one, and the man who found 
fault with him for exercising this universal prerogative 
was simply an ass, or an idiot afflicted with the peculiar 
perversity of “peeping Tom.’? When, however, the 
author puts up the claim that he disguised his identity 
lest his literary work should injure his business or pro- 
fession, he makes a statement that is in the highest 
degree discreditable either to himself or his work. No- 
body believes, and nobody can be made to believe, that 
good work in literature can seriously impair the pros- 
pects of a man in any profession to-day. Indeed, the 
statement confirms the impression which the article 
otherwise gives, and awakens a suspicion that the busi- 
ness which is so jealously guarded from public knowl- 
edge is not the ministry or the law, as some have 
supposed, but that of an advertising agent, and this 
letter to his critics an exhibition of his peculiar skill in 
that direction. Indeed, it would be hard to guess any 
other business that could be at all affected by good lit- 
erary work. 
Pa 

‘* THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST ”’ will be the only 
appropriate motto for the new medical college , which, 
while called Eclectic, is destined to have a purpose and a 
place beyond anything that the word has heretofore coy- 
ered. The struggle for existence has been as sharp as the 
intolerance not only of the medical profession but of 
the board of regents at Albany could make it. Every 
requirement has been met as fast as made ; every stipu- 
lation, no matter how unreasonable, complied with ; 
but inventive minds have labored to their utmost to 
find a new pretext for delay or annoying restriction, till 
only the old Quaker’s three rules of life—‘‘ Patience 
and Patience and Patience ’—have enabled the’ cast- 
down but not dismayed corps of professors and stu- 
dents to face the perplexing situation. It becomes 
an open question, if physicians are to be a state 
possession, and the people denied a right to make their 
own election as to who shall kill or cure them. In 
the present case, so advanced in the best lines is the 
thought, which is represented in the institution in ques- 
tion, that there is no possible doubt of its right not only 
to existence but to full recognition. When our law- 
makers exercise a little of the common sense, which 
we believe still remains at bottom, the whole absurd 
dilly-dallying will seem as poor a record for this nine- 
teenth century as if it had been on Russian soil, and 
with Russian methods of discipline and thought. It is 
folly to announce an institution a hotbed of quackery 
which has had the hearty endorsement of many of the 
best names in the ‘‘ regular’? medical profession, and it is 
worse folly to strive against the consummation which 
must come. Every rule laid down in the revised edition 
of ‘‘ The University Manual,’’ which defines all action 
for either college or regents, has been complied with in 
the spirit and in the letter, and the countless delays can 
be accounted for on no rational ground. The tangle is an 
unfortunate one, chiefly for those who range themselves 
in the opposition, but demonstrates once more a point 
on which further conviction is quite unnecessary—the 
truth of the old proverb: ‘‘ None so blind as those who 
won’t see,”’ . 


a*s 


Tue “ First Annual Report of the Boston Cooking 
School’? might not be supposed to demand place or 
notice among the larger issues of the day, yet, looking 
at it from the political point of view, it is safe to say 
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that the Democratic party of Boston has in it one of the 
surest opponents the time has given. The hundreds of 
poor who have watched eagerly the lessons of the free 
evening classes at various points in the city have found 
that, even with their limited possibilities of expendi- 
ture, good and savory living is practicable, and thus dis- 
covered the most effectual temperance pledge. The 
under-fed or ill-fed man craves and must have stimu- 
lant, and it is with this fact in mind that the president 
of the organization writes : ** Help wholesome, attractive 
food to supplant the ‘gin cup,’ and you will help the 
intemperate, sinful creature to vindicate its inheritance 
in the dignity of humanity, and become a rational, 
respectable, useful being. There is more potent preach- 
ing in the thought of the aroma of a cup of good coffee, 
juicy, nourishing meats, and light, home-made bread, 
that shall toll the laborer home to share the delights of 
a neat, attractive table with his family—more practical 
teaching than can reach him in any other manner.’’ 
Freed from the temptation to drink, there is a chance 
for better living in all ways, and with the development 
which, however slow, is certain, a new class of citizens 
is assured, whose vote will not be at the bidding of the 
nearest dramseller, but in the line of honest administra- 
tion of the law. New York has thus far failed to in- 
corporate such a school, and should add this force as 
speedily as possible to the many now working for the 
elevation of the condition of the poor. 


* 
* * 


IF any illusions are left with the opening of the 
twentieth century, it will not be the fault of the multi- 
tude who have set themselves diligently to work to 
puncture every bubble and drag to daylight every 
long-hidden and questionable fact. We renounce 
Pochontas without a word. We cease to exult in 
William Tell, or William Wallace, or the Bruce, or any 
other hero dear to our childhood ; relegating all to that 
limbo, wherein dwell Jack the Giant-killer and Sinbad, 
and the other heroes owning quite as well founded a 
renown. What cannot be so thoroughly explained, 
that not an atom remains visible, can be reduced to 
mincemeat by the obliging gentlemen who are too busy 
with criticizing the work of other men, to have time 
for any genuine work of their own. This we expect, 
waiting our own turn with meekness, but when to 
destruction of what are called myths must be added an 
onslaught on couplets or lines of poems, which have 
taken deep hold of the popular fancy, the time for pro- 
test has come. It is the turn of Tennyson’s line. 


‘* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay ;”’ 


that has moved the wrath of a matter-of-fact 
and obtuse iconoclast, who discovers to his own 
delight and the confusion of all unquestioning and 
humble-minded readers, that a ‘‘cycle of Cathay,”’ is 
really but sixty-years, and that thus the advantage of 
the European is a very limited one, hardly worth men- 
tioning. The critic is happier; the line will hold its 
place, and the reader may take comfort in the thought 
that the poet is the one man not bound by rule, and 
that even what has been called inspired nonsense, as in 
Wordsworth’s apostrophe to Duty : 
‘* Thou dost prepare the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through Thee are fresh and 
strong.’’ 

is still inspiration, and still able to touch the minds of 
all who are not numbed and deadened by the increasing 
pressure of the critic’s ‘‘ words, words, words, my 
masters,” F 
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I? is a significant comment that of those who seek a 
book with the title of ‘Oregon,’ nine out of ten will 
think of it as giving information about the most delight- 
ful vacation journey that can be taken on our continent, 
nities for speculation. In reality the book is not evena 
history of Oregon up to the present, being devoted solely 
or about the field offering perhaps the richest opportu- 
to the manner in which we acquired Oregon. That we 
ever had to “‘acquire’’ the region now of such great 
importance, strikes some of us as curiously as the fact 
of Topsy’s having ‘‘ growed ”’ instead of having been 
born. Was there indeed ever a time when Oregon was 
not ours? It is needless to say that it is quite time we 
were told the story, and although Mr. Barrow’s book 
at first seems intended, not for the general reader, but 
for the historian thirsting for’ statistics, it relates what 
we all ought to be ashamed of not knowing already, and 
so graphically, that many of its pages are as thrilling as 
anovel, It seems that in those good old times ‘‘ when 
kings thrust their hands into the New World, as 
children do theirs into a grab-bag at a fair, and drew 
out a river four thousand miles long, or an ocean, or a 
tract of wild land ten or fifteen times the size of Eng- 
land,”’ there were seven European powers which might 
be regarded as fairly competitors for Oregon. One 
claim after another was given up, till the question lay 
between England and the United States. The English 
claim by right of discovery was slight; based on the 
fact that Vancouver had gone up the Columbia a hun- 
dred miles farther than Gray, although Gray had un- 
doubtedly been the first discoverer of its mouth, and 
had even told Vancouver where he would find the river. 
‘** As if,’? remarks the historian, ‘‘one could discover 
the Mississippi at New Orleans, and another at Mem- 
phis, another at Cairo, another at the mouth of the 
Missouri, and so on to the Falls of St. Anthony ; as if 
the discovery of a lost cable were progressive, as the 
separate links in the chain are hauled on board.”” The 
question practically resolved itself into ‘‘ who will first 
occupy the county ?’’ and according to the record the 
United States owes its acquisition to the intelligence, 
the energy, the patriotism, and self-sacrifice of one 
man: Marcus Whitman, whose ride across the conti- 
nent could be, and ought to be, preserved in history 
and literature with the famous rides of Sheridan and 
Paul Revere. Dr. Whitman had been sent in 1836 by 
the American Board as missionary to the Indians 
around the Columbia. Hearing casually at a dinner 
one day at Fort Walla Walla, where he was the only 
representative of the United States, that a colony of 
one hundred and forty Englishmen, sent by the Hud- 
son Bay Company, had succeeded in crossing the 
mountains, and were near Fort Colville, the doctor was 
roused to the significance of this fact by the exclama- 
tion of a young priest, ‘‘ Hurrah for Oregon! America 
is too late, and we have got the country!’’ Telegrams 
and railroads did not exist; if the United States 
Government was to hear of this, it could only be done 
by Dr. Whitman’s carrying the news himself, across the 
continent on horseback! In twenty-four hours his horse 
was saddled, and it is not to be forgotten in counting the 
heroism of this deed that he left behind him in that 

(1) OREGON, by William Barrows. 
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wild country the heroic wife who knew, as the clatter of 
his horse’s feet died away, that she could have neither 
telegram nor letter from him in his absence, and that the 
mountains were to receive him in the stormiest season ; 
and who in reality knew nothing of his fate, or the suc- 
cess of his mission, until, eleven months later, she 
heard again the clatter of horses’ feet on the Walla 
Walla, and saw her husband dismount at her cabin 
door. It is to be remembered that the man had abso- 
lutely nothing to sustain him but the belief that he was 
serving his country. He had absolutely nothing to 
gain personally from the success of his effort, and the 
brutal massacre of himself and his noble wife by treach- 
erous Indians a few years later, set the seal of martyr- 
dom on his life and his life’s work. It was no ‘‘ mid- 
night. ride’’ that he undertook, he was to ,ride five 
months, from the Columbia to the Potomac; nor 
could he be upheld by a sense of glory in carrying 
‘good news from Ghent ;” it was not good news, but 
bad news, that he was carrying ; nay, it was that worst 
of all things—news to which his government would 
probably be indifferent, as it certainly was. Ignorant 
of their own best interests, the officials at Washington 
could hardly be roused from their sluggish debates 
whether Oregon was worth saving, and, over-ready to 
believe the suggestions of foreigners, that with the 
Rocky Mountains and the Indians between them, the 
north-west could never be colonized from the east; the 
only encouragement which they gave Whitman was to 
tell him that if he would prove the possibility of colo- 
nizing by taking back with him a band of colonists, he 
was welcome to try! The courage with which he un- 
dertook the responsibility of leading a caravan of two 
hundred wagons, with men, women, children, and 
stock, is perhaps not less wonderful than that with 
which he had taken the lonely ride six months before 
out of the wilderness. 

**Into the valley of death they rode,’’ this army of 
occupation for Oregon ; not one valley, with the chance 
of one swift daring effort and an heroic death ; but into 
one valley after another, for four long months of suffer- 
ing, deprivation, and uncertainty, with the chance of 
unheroic—that is, unembalmed as heroic—death in the 
untracked wilderness. 

Such is the story told with perfect simplicity, but 
with great vividness and charm of style, in the book 
called ‘‘ Oregon.”’ 


Tue ‘Classic Series’? of Roberts Brothers is to in- 
clude the poems, essays and tales of Mrs. Barbauld, and 
of Anne and Jane Taylor. 


Witkre Cours is profoundly astonished at the 
proposition to translate his novels into Bengali; but 
declares it one of the most gratifying incidents of his 
whole life. 

Mr. Grorce W. Curips has added to his library the 
autograph letters, MSS., and sketches, collected during 
many years, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall; the whole form- 
ing fifteen large volumes. 


Mr. ANDREW Lance is preparing a work on folk-lore 
and savage mythology; the nucleus of which, in the 
shape of various articles contributed to periodicals, is to 
form a small volume in itself. 

Now that reminiscences of Abraham Hayward and his 
career are in order, readers of an old-fashioned but classic 
novel, Warren’s ‘‘Ten Thousand a Year,’’ are reminded 
that he is said to have been the original of ‘‘ Venom 
Trift.”’ 

Mr. BEECHER’s fine sermon, on Wendell Philips, has 
been put into a neat pamphlet by Fords, Howard & Hul- 


bert, as well as his popular lecture, ‘‘ A Circuit of the Con- 
tinent,’”” which has an excellent portrait of the still bril- 
liant and powerful speaker. 


The Library Journal is an essential not only for those 
directly interested in the larger public and private 
libraries, but for all book lovers; its index of current 
periodical literature, and the various new and admirable 
features of its present form, making it an indespensable 
aid to all literary workers. 


THE distracted gentlemen, who have regarded Captain 
Mary Miller and her river steamboat as typical of the 
social upheaval awaiting the passage of any portion of the 
women’s suffrage bill, are referred to an excellent por- 
trait of her in Harper’s Weekly, for March 22, in which 
she shows a gentle, intelligent face, altogether womanly 
in its expression. 

Water Brsant’s charmingly, improbable novel, “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,’”’ in which he took the 
ground that if people are made happy they will be good, 
takes a practical form in an article prepared for the Con- 
temporary, on ‘‘The Amusements of the People,” in 
which he proposes a peoples’ palace at the east end of 
London. 

FRESH interest has been roused in Zwingli by the vari- 
ous lives of Luther which the autumn gave, and the short 
life of him, by Jean Grob, lately issued as No. 105 of 
Funk & Wagnall’s ‘‘Standard Library,’ will be read 
with more than usual interest. Certain merely doctrinal 
portions of the work have been omitted by the translators, 
in order to preserve the undenominational character of the 
series, which loses nothing in value as it goeson. (Paper, 
25 cents.) 


To the multitude of householders who are questioning 
one and another point in sanitary engineering, we com- 
mend a little hand-book just issued by the Appletons, 
‘*Hand-Book of Sanitary Information,’’ by Roger 8. 
Tracy, M. D. It is carefully but plainly written, and the 
sub-title covers the ground of the various points taken 
up in order: ‘‘ Facts and Suggestions about Ventilation, 
Drainage, Care of Contagious Diseases, Disinfection, 
Food and Water, with Appendices on Disinfectants and 
Plumbers’ Materials.’’ (Cloth, pp. 110, 50 cents.) 


Tue readers of Building, one of the best among the 
technical journals, will recall a series of articles on 
“Dwelling House Sanitarium,’’ under the signature: 
‘* Hippocrates,’’? who, in their collection into book form 
under one title of ‘‘ Drainage and Sewerage of Dwell- 
ings,’’ becomes Wm. Paul Gerhard, well known as an 
authority among civil engineers. Careful diagrams are 
given profusely. The author’s style is clear and simple, 
and the least intelligent reader can hardly fail to profit by 
the knowledge so lucidly set before him. (12mo, pp. 302, 
$2.50 ; W. T. Comstock, New York.) 


“Sr. Mark’s Rest, the History of Venice, Written for 
the Help of the Few Travelers who still Care for Her- 
Monuments,” holds in the sub-title the wail to which Mr. 
Ruskin has accustomed us. His old defiance crops out in 
the preface, in which he writes: ‘‘I am obliged to write 
shortly, being too old now to spare time for anything 
more than needful work ; and I write at speed, careless of 
afterward remediable mistakes, of which adverse readers 
may gather as many as they choose ; that to which such 
readers are adverse will be found truth that can bear any 
quantity of adversity.”’ Having thus delivered~himself, 
Mr. Ruskin proceeds to give with much of his old charm 
arid insight a guide-book, which tells all the traveler, or 
even the art student, can be likely to learn about St. 
Mark’s. A supplement holds an essay on “The Palace of 
Dragons,’ by James Reddie Anderson, M.A., with a pre- 
face in which Mr. Ruskin heartily endorses his work. 
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(Cloth, 12mo, pp. 185, $1.00; John Wiley & Son.) From 
the same publisher comes a cheap edition of ‘‘Sesame 
and Lilies ;’’ always popular, and holding some of the 
serenest and most helpful work that Mr. Ruskin has ever 
done. (Cloth, 12mo, pp. 186, 50 cents.) 


THERE is amazement, but there is also a certain satis- 
faction, in -taking up a novel holding no attempt at 
modern analysis, no theories of socialism, or pessimism, 
or any other ism ; no determination to announce views, or 
force the reader to argument or acceptance. An old- 
fashioned story, told in an old-fashioned way ; plot 
enough for a mild excitement; characters sufficiently 
well drawn to escape being puppets, and family life the 
chief motive. ° Such are the materials drawn upon liber- 
ally, and arranged upon the four hundred closely-printed 
pages, in which “‘ Floyd Grandon’s Honor”’ is embalmed. 
It is an unkindness to the prospective reader to give any 
hint of plot, which is better arranged than the author— 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas—has always succeeded in 
accomplishing. She is always, however, simple, unpre- 
tentious, and natural, and the diverse group of characters 
contains some very likable people, notably the little 
second wife, and the German professor who appears at the 
end. (12mo, pp. 411, $1.50; Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


At last Mr. Hawthorne has given in “Beatrix Ran- 
dolph”’ a real story—extravagant and wildly improbable 
at points, but none the less a most sparkling and vivid 
portraiture of some phases of New York life. The lurid 
and uncomfortable atmosphere of some of his recent 
work is missing. The reader need not fear poison or dag- 
ger, or hideous catastrophe of any description, but will 
find great entertainment in a lively story, full of incident 
and a perpetual surprise. The father of Beatrix, a man 
of high intellectual conceptions, of good conduct, but 
always very absurdly and painfully below his own theo- 
ries, is one of the best conceptions of the book. The im- 
pressario, General Moses Quigo, is unpleasantly vulgar, but 
very like a celebrated brother in real life, and Beatrix 
herself is a charming creation. Her personation of Ma- 
ranna is wildly improbable, but the story will be found a 
most amusing and sparkling one, and indicates an unex- 
pected versatility, while holding also much of the real 
power which is certainly the author’s own, yet seems 
often to master, rather than be mastered, by the brilliant 
owner. (12mo, pp. 280, $1.50; James R. Osgood & Co.) 


: THE revised version of the New Testament retained no 
hold on public favor, and the same fortune is likely to be 
shared by that of the Old, which will be out before the 
year ends, and of which St. James’s Gazette writes of the 
marginal notes: ‘Indispensable as these are from the 
scholar’s point of view, to the general reader they present 
the serious drawback of constant interruptions, Many 
persons, indeed, may have been reminded by them of Ma- 
caulay’s criticism on a famous edition of Boswell’s ‘Life 
of Johnson ;’ ‘Mr. Croker is perpetually stopping us in 
our progress through the most delightful narrative in the 
language to observe ’—what is not always worth observ- 
ing. Six stoppages, for instance, occur in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son: one for the sake of informing us that 
the ‘husks’ eaten by the swine were the pods of the 
carob: tree, and another to remind us that ‘servants’ 
might also be translated ‘bond-servants.’? Doubless it 
should not be forgotten that the conditions of domestic 
service in ancient Palestine were dissimilar from those 
which obtain in modern England ; but it is surely a little 
trying to be reminded of the fact at least twenty-six times 
in the Gospel of St. Luke alone. It may be answered that 
no one is obliged to refer to the notes; but the truth 4s 
that the eye involuntarily turns aside, on being, as one 
may say, requested to do so. Comte’s is not exactly a 
name of authority in a question of this sort; but the 
founder of the sect of Positivists knew what he was about 


when he enjoined his followers to read the masterpieces 
of human eloquence in editions without notes. It is im- 
possible to. enjoy any book with a man pulling your 
sleeve every ten seconds to ask you if you are quite sure 
you understand it.’’ 


A MUCH-NEEDED book, critical yet comprehensive, is 
‘*Francis Bacon, (Lord Verulam) a Critical Review of his 
Life and Character, with Selections from his Writings, 
Adapted for Colleges and High Schools,’’ by B. G. Lovejoy, 
A.M., L.L.B. Impressed with the hero-worship prominent 
in almost every work having relation to the philosopher, 
Prof. Lovejoy determined to give a judicial exhibition of 
the extraordinary, man whose works have blinded his 
character to the eyes of the majority of his readers. The 
result is a thorough and apparently fair digest of both, in 
which Bacon is shown as “climbing to the wool-sack 
and descénding to the prison-cell through the channels 
of unsatisfied ambition and greed for wealth, while giv- 
ing to the world principles of philosophy and morality 
which conferred immortality alike upon his fame and his _ 
infamy.’’ The author, not at all blinded by the brilliant 
intellectual qualities of this ‘‘ great type of official bribe- 
takers,’’ analyzes his nature without disparagement 
to whatever is admirable in his conduct. His glar- 
ing weakness is pronounced to be a want of self-reli- 
ance, ‘‘a constant dependence upon, and looking to- 
wards others, a willingness to become the instrument of 
smaller men whose abilities were more practical or whose 
lots were more fortunate. He was even looking about 
for some one to “tie to,’’ as a patron, and his letters con- 
vey pledges, which, if made to be kept, would destroy 
individuality of opinion and of action.’’ To arrive at his 
fixed conclusions, accordingly, Prof. Lovejoy has sifted the 
history of the Elizabethan period, and weighed all sides 
of the case. He has given quite a graphic sketch of the 
latter days of the great queen herself. We see the philo- 
sopher maneuvering for convenient advancement, when, 
in the language of a contemporary, Sir Francis Bacon 
was married to his young wench in Marylebone Chapel. 
He was clad from top to toe in purple, and hath made 
himself and his wife such store of fine raiments of cloth 
of gold and silver that it draws deep into her portion.” 
All the correspondence of the time which has real bearing 
on the case has been culled, and the running commentary 
is valuable. The work would be improved by an index. 
The last third of the book consists of essays and extracts 
from Bacon. (16mo, pp. 277, $1.25 ; Estes & Lauriat.) 
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First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 
Mills, Knight & Co., Boston. 
THE UNITY OF NATURE. 
$2.50; G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


By the Duke of Argyl. 8vo, pp. 571, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE. RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT. By 
William Robertson. 8vo, cloth, with portrait, pp. 588, $3.50. Cassell 
& Company. 

THE CHINESE CLASSICS. A Translation. By James Legge, D.D. 
Part I., Confucius. 12mo, pp. 219, $1.00; John B. Alden & Cu. 


THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. 
and War. 
Alden & Co. 


THE ETHICS OF THE DusT. Ten Lectures to Little Housewives on 
the Elements of Crystallization. By John Ruskin, M. A. 16mo, pp. 
158, 30c.; John B. Alden & Co. 


THE FIELD OF DISEASE. A Book of Preventive Medicine, By 
Benjamin Ward Richardson. 8vo, pp. 737, cloth, $4.00, sheep, $5.00 ; 
Henry C. Lea & Son, Philadelphia. 


SESAME AND LILIES. Two Lectures delivered at. Manchester, in 
1864. By John Ruskin, M.A. I.—Of Kings’ Treasuries ; I1.--Of 
Queens’ Gardens. 16mo, pp. 87, 30c.; John B. Alden & Co. 


THE LOYAL Rontns. An Historical R . Translated from the 
Jap of Ta ga Shunsin. By Edward Greey and Shiuichiro 
Saito. Illustrated by Kei-Sat Yei-Sen, of Yeddo. Second edition. 
4to, pp. 275, $1.50; G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Three Lectures on Work, Traffic, 
By John Ruskin, M.A. 16mo, pp. 102, 30c.; John B. 

















